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Industry Control Legislation 


In the Senate of the United States, 73d Congress, Ist Session, May 15 (calendar 
day, May 17), 1933, Senator Wagner introduced the following bill; which was 
read twice and referred to the Committee on Finance: 


A bill, S. 1712, to encourage national industrial 
recovery, to foster fair competition, and to provide for 
the construction of certain useful public works, and 
for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, 


TITLE I—INDUSTRIAL RECOVERY 
DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Section 1. A national emergency productive of 
widespread unemployment and disorganization of in- 
dustry, which burdens interstate commerce, affects 
the public welfare, and undermines the standards of 
living of the American people, is hereby declared to 
exist. It is hereby declared to be the policy of Con- 
gress to remove obstructions to the free flow of inter- 
state commerce which tend to diminish the amount 
thereof; and to promote the organization of industry 
for the purpose of cooperative action among trade 
groups, to induce and maintain united action of labor 
and management under adequate governmental sanc- 
tions and supervision, to eliminate unfair competitive 
practices, to reduce and relieve unemployment, to im- 
prove standards of labor, and otherwise to rehabilitate 
industry and to conserve natural resources. 

ADMINISTRATIVE AGENCIES 

Sec. 2. (a) To effectuate the policy of this title, 
the President is hereby authorized to establish such 
agencies, to accept and utilize such voluntary and 
uncompensated services, to appoint, without regard to 
the provisions of the civil service laws, such officers 
and employees, and to utilize such Federal officers and 
employees, and, with the consent of the State, such 
State and local officers and employees, as he may find 
necessary, to prescribe their authorities, duties, re- 
sponsibilities, and tenure, and, without regard to the 
Classification Act of 1923, as amended, to fix the com- 
pensation of any officers and employees so appointed. 

(b) The President may delegate any of his func- 
tions and powers under this title to such officers, 
agents, and employees as he may designate or appoint, 
and may establish an industrial planning and research 
agency to aid in carrying out his functions under this 
title. 

(c) This title shall cease to be in effect and any 
agencies established hereunder shall cease to exist at 


the expiration of two years after the date of enactment 
of this Act, or sooner if the President shall by procla- 
mation declare that the emergency recognized by sec- 
tion 1 has ended. 


CopEs oF Farr COMPETITION 


Sec. 3. (a) Upon. the application to the Presi- 
dent by one or more trade or industrial associations 
or groups, the President may approve a code or codes 
of fair competition for the trade or industry or sub- 
division thereof, represented by the applicant or appli- 
cants, if the President finds (1) that such associations 
or groups impose no inequitable restrictions on admis- 
sion to membership therein and are truly representa- 
tive of such trades or industries or subdivisions 
thereof, and (2) that such code or codes are not de- 
signed to promote monopolies or to eliminate or 
oppress small enterprises and will not operate to dis- 
criminate against them, and will tend to effectuate the 
policy of this title. The President, may, as a condition 
of his approval of any such code, impose such condi- 
tions (including requirements for the making of 
reports and the keeping of accounts) for the protec- 
tion of consumers, competitors, employees, and others, 
and in furtherance of the public interest, and may 
provide such exceptions to and exemptions from the 
provisions of such code, as the President in his dis- 
cretion deems necessary to effectuate the policy herein 
declared. 


(b) After the President shall have approved any 
such code, the provisions of such code shall be the 
standards of fair competition for such trade or indus- 
try or subdivision thereof. Any violation of such 
standards in any transaction in or affecting interstate 
commerce shall be deemed an unfair method of com- 
petition in commerce within the meaning of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act, as amended. A violation 
of any provision of any such code shall be a misde- 
meanor and upon conviction thereof an offender shall 
be fined not more than $500 for each offense. 


(c) The several district courts of the United 
States are hereby invested with jurisdiction to prevent 
and restrain violations of any code of fair competition 
approved under this title; and it shall be the duty of 
the several district attorneys of the United States, in 
their respective districts, under the direction of the 
Attorney General, to institute proceedings in equity to 
prevent and restrain such violations. [Turn to page 11] 
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As late as sixty days ago, the end of the de- 
pression seemed a long way off. Then came 
the world developments and the upswing in 
markets. Now we say with thinkers everywhere, 
"Go after the pot of gold at hand." The old- 
time energy and initiative are again bringing 
in their reward. 


Get started on the right foot. Show your trade 
soft-textured, virgin shorHeaf pine of the qual- 
ity of “Nearwhite.” The stock that is ivory-like 
in appearance, satin-smooth, has no heavy grain 
to darken or rise with age, is easy to cut, takes 
and holds paint readily, does not split easily 
and is reasonable in price. 





Let one of our sales representatives tell you 
more about “Nearwhite’ and the service be- 


hind it. 


SUMTER LUMBER CO., Inc. 
Electric Mills, Miss. 


* 


Always Uniform 


YEAR IN — YEAR OUT 


“Light and White" No. 2 and No. 3 Common 
Boards have long been known for their uniform 
quality. They stand at the “head of the class" 
in each grade. Always carefully dried, whether 






air or kiln-dried. In fact, throughout the past 
unusually wet season, there was not a single 
wet claim on "Light and White." You will 
please your trade and turn more dollars into 
the till by stocking up on “Light and White.” 


tatives call? 


PIONEER LUMBER CO. 
Elrod, Alabama 


COPYRIGHT 


May we have one of our direct sales represen- 
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Moonr DryYKItNCOMPANY 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Dry Kilns and Equipment 


KILN BUILDERS FOR MORE JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
NTURY NORTH PORTLAND, ORE. 
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THEIR PROPERTIES 
AND USES 


“Wood, Lumber and Timbers” 


is designed along practical lines, to supply quickly i in- 
formation on the choice, grading, specification and inspec- 
tion of wood. . Wood, its properties and characteristics, 
strength, moisture content, grain, texture, preservation, 
drying, classification of lumber, and many other features 
are discussed in a concise, non-technical manner. 


It gives practical hints on shipping weight of dry seasoned, 
fabricated, rough or surfaced lumber, methods of order- 
ing, data on inspection services. All the facts on every 
phase of the subject, in a dependable form are made 
easily accessible in this book. 

Substantially bound in Blue Synthetic Leather, 


521 pages, 8% by 11 inches. POSTPAID, $10. 
Money refunded without question within ten days. 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Published by The American Lumberman—Established 1873—Office of Publication, 431 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, lll. Entered as second-class matter March 28, 198%, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 8, 1879. 
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Better Quality 
Drying and 








Larger Capacity 


UT NEW LIFE into your present 
kilns by installing the Moore Revers- 
ible Cross-Circulation Fan System. 


Increase the holding and drying capacity 
with tight, edge- to-edge piling (like the 
loads shown in the picture) and get bet- 
ter quality kiln-dried lumber. 


Remember, there are nearly 500 kilns of 
the Moore Cross-Circulation System in 
operation today—it’s a proved system. 
You can change over your kilns, using all 
your present iron equipment. Write for 
complete data and estimate—no obliga- 
tion. 
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ESTABUSHED 1873, 








THE TIMBERMAN 


ESTABUSHED 1886. 
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Orders to discontinue should be accompanied by 
payment to date. In requesting change in address, 
Please give old as well as new address. 


Single copies, 25 cents. Copies of issues prior to 
current year will be supplied when possible at a 
uniform price of $1 each. 
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Manufacturer and Dealer Have 
Joint Responsibility 


S CLEARLY indicated in barom- 
A eter reports from the lumber 

manufacturers’ associations dur- 
ing the last three weeks, order files at 
the mills have been steadily increasing 
as a result of heavier buying, both by 
retailers and wood using industries, 
than has been experienced for a long 


time. Inspired by the certainty of 
higher commodity prices, the im- 


proved purchasing power of the farm- 
ers and reduction in unemployment 
that will make possible an early re- 
vival in home building, and, above all, 
realizing that wholesale prices of lum- 
ber were at their lowest point and due 
for early and certain advances, dealers 
have been placing orders and filling in 
stocks which in many cases have be- 
come depleted almost to the vanish- 
ing point. 

This wave of buying naturally has 
pleased the manufacturers and whole- 
salers who, in so far as business is 
concerned, have been on a starvation 
diet for a mighty long time. At the 
same time, this pleasure is tainted 
with considerable anxiety and some 
speculation as to whether buyers now 
are simply running for cover and pro- 
tecting themselves against the cer- 
tainty of higher prices or whether they 
really expect a demand that will keep 
their stocks turning and a steady flow 
of orders going to the mills. 

Production, having reached the low- 
est point in history, is being increased 
as mills find themselves unable, be- 
cause of broken assortments, to make 
in every case the prompt shipment 
that buyers demand. This situation 
is fraught with considerable danger 
and demands careful handling. If, un- 
der the urge of heavy buying, produc- 
tion were stepped up and then it was 
found that the lumber was not moving 
out of the retail yards in equal vol- 
ume, there would be a repetition of 
the situation that started the industry 
on its downward course. 

Certainly, unless there is an increase 
in consumption any material increase 
in production of lumber would be 
fatal. The responsibility for the solu- 
tion of the problem rests on the shoul- 
ders of both producers and distrib- 
uters. The former should carefully 
guard against any unnecessary piling 
up of lumber stocks and the latter 
should actively endeavor to increase 
consumption. 

As was very definitely shown at the 
building conference held in Chicago a 
fortnight ago, there is a shortage of 
homes throughout the country of 
really vast proportions. At the same 
time there is great need for the im- 


provement of existing homes. With 
unemployment decreasing, with pur- 
chasing power increasing, with fac- 
tories becoming active, with a great 
public works program getting under 
way, the opportunity for real merchan- 
dising by the alert lumber and build- 
ing material dealer is greater than it 
ever has been. With well assorted 
stocks, he will be prepared to promptly 
serve his trade. If, however, having 
filled his bins and shelves, he is con- 
tent to wait for building to revive of 
its own accord, or for folks to deter- 
mine without solicitation to repair, re- 
model or improve their homes, the 
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hoped for recovery will be delayed, he 
will have accomplished nothing more 
than to have protected himself against 


advancing prices and soon he will 
have lost this advantage, because 


when buying declines and stocks are 
plentiful mill prices hit the toboggan, 

Because there are so many aggres- 
sive merchandisers among the dealers 
who have continued to develop busi- 
ness right along during the time 
when there was supposed to be no 
business, as indicated by the merchan- 
dising stories published in every issue 
of this paper, the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN feels confident that dealers pretty 
generally will recognize both their re- 
sponsibility and their opportunity and 
will put all of their power and ability 
back of an effort to keep their stocks 
moving and to meet the building needs 
of their communities. 


Preparing for the Orderly Rejuvenation 
of Industry 


NE AFTER another industries 

are swinging into line in prep- 
aration for full co-operation 
the Government in connection 
with the industry control legislation 
now on its way through Congress. 
Realizing that this emergency legisla- 
tion presents an opportunity for self- 
government in industry, with close 
supervision by the Government, the 
lumber industry is getting its house 
in order and preparing to demonstrate 
its willingness to co-operate and its 
ability to present a program that will 
merit and receive the approval of the 
Administration. One of the most 
representative gatherings in the indus- 
try spent two days in Chicago this 
week, working out a code of fair com- 
petition for the lumber industry, in 
line with the requirements of the legis- 
lation which is practically assured of 
early enactment. Every section of the 
country and every branch of the indus- 
try were represented and the task of 
working out a code was approached 
with a seriousness that indicated both 
a desire to co-operate with each other 
and with the Government and a real- 
ization and acceptance of the fact that 
better control of the production and 
distribution of lumber would be 
brought about either by the industry 
itself or, failing that, by the Govern- 
ment. 

In order that every reader of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN nfay have the 
opportunity of acquainting himself 
with the proposed legislation, the in- 
dustry control bill ‘as introduced in the 
Senate is published in this issue. 
There will be amendments and 
changes, of course, but in its funda- 


with 





mentals the legislation will be about 
as indicated in this bill. It behooves 
every lumberman, logger, manufac- 
turer, wholesaler, retailer, fabricator 
and wood user to familiarize himself 
with the terms of this bill and above 
all to fall in line with the organized 
plan of co-operation with the Govern- 
ment. The regional associations in 
handling sectional problems and the 
National association in direct contact 
with the Government under this legis- 
lation will be the vehicles through 
which the industry will be controlled. 
Without doubt there will be control, 
through this legislation and the ad- 
ministration of its features, of indi- 
viduals or individual concerns who 
may deem it to their best interests to 
refrain from membership in and sup- 
port of the associations. 

Certainly there never has been a 
time in the history of the industry 
when it had a better opportunity to 
demonstrate its ability to line up 
solidly in support of a movement 
calculated to benefit employer and em- 
ployee alike and at the same time safe- 
guard the interests of the users of 
lumber. 

Almost as important as the industry 
feature of the pending legislation is 
that part providing for a great pro- 
gram of public works. That part of 
the bill is not printed in this issue. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN suggests that 
all of its readers write to their repre- 
sentatives in Congress and _ secure 
copies not only of this bill but of all 
the other legislation that has passed 
and is pending in this Congress, that 
particularly affects the interests of 
business and industry. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Home Work Shops Afford Field 
Worth Cultivating 


HE CONTINUED increase of in- 
terest in homecraft and _ the 
growing number of workshops 

installed in homes offers an excellent 
opportunity to increase the use of 
lumber and add to the volume of prof- 
itable sales by the lumber dealer. 
Many dealers who formerly looked 
with disfavor on this sort of small 
business are beginning to realize that 
this really is “the day of small things,” 
that there is profit, both in money and 
in greater sales opportunities, in cater- 
ing to the homecrafter, whether he be 
professional or business man, or the 
boy with a mechanical turn of mind 
and a flair for tools. 

Lumber manufacturers generally 
have pooh-poohed the idea of produc- 
ing and marketing items and sizes of 
lumber suitable for use in the home, 


Industry 


[Continued from Front Page] 


(d) Upon his own motion, or if complaint 
is made to the President that abuses inimical 
to the public interest and contrary to the pol- 
icy herein declared are prevalent in any trade 
or industry or subdivision thereof, and if no 
code of fair competition therefor has thereto- 
fore been approved by the President, the Presi- 
dent, after such public notice and hearing as 
he shall specify, may prescribe and approve 
a code of fair competition for such trade or 
industry or subdivision thereof, which shall 
have the same effect as a code of fair competi- 
tion approved by the President under subsec- 
tion (a) of this section. 


AGREEMENTS AND LICENSES 


Sec. 4. (a) The President is authorized to 
enter into agreements with, and to approve 
voluntary agreements between and among per- 
sons engaged in a trade or industry, labor or- 
ganizations, and trade or industrial organiza- 
tions, associations, or groups, relating to any 
trade or industry, if in his judgment such 
agreements will aid in effectuating the policy 
of this title with respect to transactions in or 
affecting interstate commerce, and will be con- 
sistent with the requirements of clause (2) of 
Subsection (a) of section 3 for a code of fair 
competition, 

(b) Whenever the President, after such 
public notice and hearing as he shall specify, 
shall find it essential to license business enter- 
prises in order to make effective a code of fair 
competition or an agreement under this title or 
otherwise to effectuate the policy of this title, 
and shall publicly so announce, no person shall, 
after a date fixed in such announcement, engage 
m or carry on any business, in or affecting 
interstate commerce, specified in such announce- 
ment, unless he shall have first obtained a 
license issued pursuant to such regulations as 
the President shall prescribe. The President 
may suspend or revoke any such license, after 
due notice and opportunity for hearing, for vio- 
lations of the terms or conditions thereof. Any 
order of the President suspending or revoking 
any such license shall be final if in accordance 
with law. Any person who, without such a 
license or in violation of any condition thereof, 
Cafries on any such business for which a license 
1S sO required, shall, upon conviction thereof, 


but some of these, too, are beginning 
to recognize the possibilities that lie 
in the development of materials for the 
homecrafter market. The interest of 
both manufacturer and dealer is indi- 
cated in the increasing number of 
“Tom Thumb” lumber yards in vari- 
ous parts of the country. This idea is 
being fostered by one of the largest 
lumber producers, who is supplying 
materials manufactured especially for 
the purpose, attractively and conven- 
iently packaged and susceptible of 
successful promotion through adver- 
tising and display. 

In line with this thought of catering 
to the man or boy interested in mak- 
ing or repairing things at home, an 
idea suggested some time ago by Axel 
Oxholm, director of the National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization, has al- 


11 


most unlimited possibilities, but has 
not had the serious consideration it 
merits. This is that retail lumber deal- 
ers put up in convenient bundles as- 
sortments of lumber that would be 
useful around the home and that could 
easily be carried on an automobile; 
then place these at filling stations 
where. they could be picked up by car 
owners when they stopped for gas. 
Some filling station operators, ap- 
proached on the subject, displayed real 
enthusiasm and a willingness to co- 
operate with the lumber dealer, feeling 
that this would enhance the popularity 
of their stations and their reputation 
for service. 

It is reported that there are more 
than half a million work shops in 
homes now equipped with power- 
driven lathes, jig-saws or small com- 
bination wood-working machines. 
These, together with the host of others 
where the home carpentry is done by 
hand, make up a market for lumber, 
suitably prepared and packaged, that 
should not be overlooked or neglected. 


Control Legislation 


be fined not more than $500, or imprisoned not 
more than six months, or both, and each day 
such violation continues shall be deemed a 
separate offense. 

Sec. 5. While this title is in effect and for 
sixty days thereafter, any code, agreement, or 
license approved, prescribed, or issued and in 
effect under this title, and any action complying 
with the provisions thereof taken during such 
period, shall be exempt from the provisions of 
the antitrust laws of the United States. 


LIMITATIONS Upon APPLICATION OF TITLE 


Sec. 6. (a) No trade or industrial associa- 
tion or group shall be eligible to receive the 
benefit of the provisions of this title until it files 
with the President a statement containing such 
information relating to the activities of the 
association or group as the President shall by 
regulation prescribe. 


(b) The President is authorized to prescribe 
rules and regulations designed to insure that 
any organization availing itself of the benefits 
of this title shall be truly representative of the 
trade or industry or subdivision thereof repre- 
sented by such organization. Any organization 
violating any such rule or regulation shall cease 
to be entitled to the benefits of this title. 


(c) Upon the request of the President, the 
Federal Trade Commission shall make such 
investigations as may be necessary to enable the 
President to carry out the provisions of this 
title, and for such purposes the Commission 
shall have all the powers vested in it with 
respect of investigations under the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, as amended. 


Sec. 7. (a) Every code of fair competition, 
agreement, and license approved, prescribed, or 
issued under this title shall contain the following 
conditions: (1) That employees shall have the 
right to organize and bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own choosing, 
(2) that no employee and no one seeking em- 
ployment shall be required as a condition of 
employment to join any organization or to 
refrain from joining a labor organization of 
his own choosing, and (3) that employers 
shall comply with the maximum hours of labor, 
minimum rates of pay, and other working con- 
ditions, approved or prescribed by the President. 


(b) The President shall, so far as practi- 
cable, afford every opportunity to employers 





and employees in any trade or industry or sub- 
division thereof with respect to which the con- 
ditions referred to in clauses (1) and (2) of 
subsection (a) prevail, to establish by mutual 
agreement, the standards as to the maximum 
hours of labor, minimum rates of pay, and 
such other working conditions as may be neces- 
sary in such trade or industry or subdivision 
thereof to effectuate the policy of this title; 
and the standards established in such agree- 
ments, when approved by the President, shall 
have the same effect as a code of fair compe- 
tition, approved by the President under subsec- 
tion (a) of section 3. 


(c) Where no such mutual agreement has 
been approved by the President he may inves- 
tigate the labor practices, policies, wages, hours 
of labor, and working conditions in such trade 
or industry or subdivision thereof; and upon 
the basis of such investigations, and after such 
hearings as the President finds advisable, he 
is authorized to prescribe a limited code of 
fair competition fixing such maximum hours 
of labor, minimum rates of pay, and other 
working conditions in the trade or industry or 
subdivision thereof investigated as he finds to 
be necessary to effectuate the policy of this 
title, which shall have the same effect as a 
code of fair competition approved by the Presi- 
dent under subsection (a) of section 3. The 
President may differentiate according to expe- 
rience and skill of the employees affected and 
according to the locality of employment; but 
no attempt shall be made to introduce any 
classification according to the nature of the 
work involved which might tend to set a maxi- 
mum as well as a minimum wage. 


(d) As used in this title, the term “person” 
includes any individual, partnership, associa- 
tion, trust, or corporation. 


OF AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT 
Act 


Sec. 8. This title shall not be construed to 
repeal or modify any of the provisions of the 
Act entitled “An Act to relieve the existing 
national economic emergency by increasing 
agricultural purchasing power, to raise revenue 
for extraordinary expenses incurred by reason 
of such emergency, to provide emergency relief 
with respect to agricultural indebtedness, to 
provide for the orderly liquidation of joint- 


APPLICATION 
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stock land banks, and for other purposes,” 
approved May 12, 1933. 


RULES AND 


Sec. 9. (a) The President is authorized to 
prescribe such rules and regulations as may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this title, 
and fees for licenses and for filing codes ot 
fair competition, and any violation of any such 
rule or regulation shall be punishable by fine 
of not to exceed $500 or imprisonment for not 


REGULATIONS 


to exceed six months, or both. 

(b) The President may from time to time 
cancel or modify any order, approval, license, 
rule, or regulation issued under this title; and 
each agreement, code of fair competition, or 
license approved, prescribed, or issued under 


this title shall contain an 
that effect. 
Tite II 


PROJECTS, 


express pr vision to 


Works 


omitted. 


~PUBLICc 
is here 


AND CONSTRUCTION 


IsstE OF SECURITIES AND SINKING FUND 


Sec. 207 (a) 


The Secretary of the 
is authorized to 


Treasury 


borrow, from time to time, 
under authority of the Second Liberty Bond 
Act, as amended, such amounts as may be 


tay ny to meet the expenditures authorized 
by this Act, or to refund any obligations pre- 
viously issued under this section, and to issue 
therefor bonds, notes, certificates of indebted- 
ness, or Treasury bills of the United States 
authorized by such Act, as amended, in the 
manner and under the terms and conditions 
therein prescribed. 


(b) For each fiscal year beginning with the 
fiscal year 1934 there is hereby appropriated, 


in addition to and as part of, the cumulative 
sinking fund provided by section 6 of the Vic- 
tory Liberty Loan Act, as amended, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, for the purpose of such fund, an 
amount equal to 24% per centum of the aggre- 
gate amount of the expenditures made out of 
appropriations made or authorized under this 
Act as determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 


REEMPLOYMENT ReLier TAX 


| Taxation provisions to be inserted later as 
section 208. ] 


AND 


APPROPRIATION 


Sec. 209. For the purposes of this Act, there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of 


any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $3,300,000,000. 


TITLE III—AMENDMENTS TO EMERG- 
ENCY RELIEF AND CONSTRUCTION 
ACT AND MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 
Section 301. After the expiration of ten 
days after the date upon which the Adminis- 
trator has qualified and taken office, (1) no 
application shall be approved by the Recon- 


struction Finance Corporation under the provi- 


sions of subsection (a) of section 201 of the 
Emergency Relief and Construction Act of 
1932, as amended, and (2) the Administrator 


shall have access to all applications, files, and 
records of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration relating to loans and contracts and the 
administration of funds under such subsection : 
Provided, That the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation may issue funds to a borrower 
under such subsection (a) prior to January 23, 
1939, under the terms of any agreement entered 
into with such borrower pursuant to an appli- 
cation approved prior to the date of termina- 
tion, under this section, of the power of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to approve 
applications. 


DECREASE OF BORROWING 
STRUCTION FINANCE 
Sec. 2302. The amount of notes, debentures, 
bonds, or other such obligations which the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation is authorized 
and empowered under section 9 of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation Act, as amended, 
to have outstanding at any one time is de- 
creased by $ 


PowER OF RECON- 
CoRPORATION 
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SEPARABILITY CLAUSE 
Sec. 303. If any provision of this Act, or 
the application thereof to any person or cir- 
cumstances, is held invalid, the remainder of the 
Act, and the application of such provision to 


other persons or circumstances, shall not be 
affected thereby. 
Suort TITLe 
Sec. 304. This Act may be cited as the “Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act.” 





Increase Plywood Prices and 
Also Wages 


Tacoma, WasH., May 20.—Virtually all 
Tacoma ply wood manufacturers have agreed to 
the basic minimum wage increase decided upon 
at a meeting of the tentatively organized Doug- 
las Fir Plywood Association in Portland, Ore., 
this week. Notices of the increase already have 
been posted in many of the plants here. 

The increase, which raises the base 
25 cents an hour June 1, and to 30 
hour July 1, 


pay to 
cents an 
were announced here by Harry 
T. Nicolai, president and general manager of 
the Oregon-Washington Plywood Co. It is 
estimated that the increase will affect some 
three thousand men now employed in the ply- 
wood industry in Oregon and Washington, and 
will amount to more than $600,000 on an an- 
nual basis. 

On the basis of a basic $1.50 wage for eight 
hours, which has been generally in force in 
Tacoma, the increase amounts to 33% percent 
for the June 1 raise, and to 60 percent for the 
July 1 rate. One Tacoma plant is now oper- 
ating on a double-shift basis. 

“Plywood orders continue to 
volume,” Mr. Nicolai said. “The industry has 
about all the business it can handle right 
now. Wages have been too low, lower than 
men can support families upon, so we have 
raised our prices, and are passing the in- 
crease along to the men in the wage increase 


increase in 


announced for June 1 and July 1. We be- 
lieve this is in accordance with the spirit 
of the call of President Roosevelt.” 


As indicated in Mr. Nicolai’s announcement, 
the wage increase was accompanied by a mod- 
erate increase in the list price of plywoods, the 
increase being designed to cover the payroll 
increase, 


Plant Resumes; Many Orders Ahead 


Encouraged at the industrial outlook, E. E. 
Westman, president and general manager of 
the Washington Veneer Co., at Olympia, an- 
nounced today that his company would resume 
operation of its No. 1 plywood plant Monday. 
A full crew of eighty-five men will be at work 
in the plant within three days after it is re 
opened, he said. The factory will be operated 
on an 8-hour daily shift. The daily production 
under steady operation will be about 60,000 
feet a day. Resumption of operations, after 
a virtual standstill for more than a year, is due 
to increased demand for plywood and a result- 
ant raise in price, Mr. Westman said. He 
added that advance orders now on hand assure 
continuous operation for a long period. 





Improved Alabama Mill to 
Replace One Burnt 


MosiLe, ALa., May 22.—Work already has 
begun on rebuilding the plant of the Stover 
Manufacturing Co., a large portion of which 
was destroyed by fire on May 13. The planing 
mill, power plant, dry kilns and about 300,000 
feet of lumber in the kilns and mill were de- 
stroyed, but, fortunately, the sawmill, lumber 
sheds and the bulk of the lumber stocks were 
not damaged. C. D. Garrison, president, says 
that the company has about 6,000,000 feet of 
lumber on hand, mostly dressed stock, ready for 
shipment, and while stocks of some of the de- 
sirable grades are getting low, the company 
will be able to take care of a good part of its 
regular trade until these are exhausted. The 
new plant is being equipped with the latest 
type of ball-bearing, electrically driven machin- 
ery and Moore cross-circulation dry kilns. 
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Reports Lumber and Wool 
Prices Advancing 


Waco, TEx., May 22.—That the rise in com. 
modity prices is becoming apparent, and that 
business is beginning to feel the effects of the 
“new deal,” was indicated by the statement of 
John Barnes—of W. F. & J. F. Barnes Lumber 
Co., which operates a number of retail lumber 
yards in Texas, with headquarters in this City 
—that he had just purchased 2,000,000 feet of 
lumber for distribution to the Barnes yards, 
Although following the policy of that company 
to buy and furnish to its trade only high qual- 
ity lumber, Mr. Barnes said that he was able 
to purchase this at a price under the cost of 
production, and that since he had placed the 
order there had been a substantial advance in 
prices at the mill. 

Mr. Barnes has felt the effects of improved 
market conditions also in connection with the 
sale of wool from his several sheep ranches, 
One sale of 12,000 pounds of mohair brought 
a price 6 cents higher than the price previously 
prevailing. He has 24,000 pounds ready for 
the market on two other ranches. This wool, 
which last year sold for 10 cents, already has 
been bid for at 17% cents a pound. 





Down in Arkansas 


Rocers, Ark.—The Mo-Ark Stave Co, 
(Inc.), with a capital of $5,000, expects to be 
in operation here soon. It has purchased a mill 
at Clarksville that will have a capacity of from 
4,000 to 6,000 staves daily. 


Gurpon, ArK.—A large stave mill is being 
installed at Smithton, two miles north of town, 
by Andy Keys. Associated with Mr. Keys 
will be Fred Runyan, of Amity, and Ed B. 
Ewing, of Curtis, both lumbermen. It is said 
that timber within a 50-mile radius will be 
brought to the mill by railway and truck. 


DEQuEEN, Ark.—Plans for the expansion of 
the Creosoted Products Co., of DeQueen, have 
been announced with its reorganization to form 
the Lockwood Lumber Co. J. S. Montgomery 
is local manager. Officers include Clyde Lock- 
wood, of Kansas City, president; Ricarr Lock- 
wood, secretary-treasurer, and J. S. Mont- 
gomery, vice president and manager of the 
local plant. The company is now installing 
a modern steam plant and dry kiln. 


Northern Sawmills Are More 
Active 


Wis., May 
continue to 





ParK FALLs, 
lumber business 
sawmill of the 


22.—Shouid the 
improve, the big 
Edward Hines Hardwood & 
Hemlock Co. in this city, which has long been 
closed, will resume operations next fall. The 
company’ s plant at Rice Lake also will reopen. 
It is proposed to start logging operations in 
this vicinity early in August. 


Croquet, MINN., May 22.—The_ northern 
lumber sawmills of the Northwest Paper Co. 
resumed operations May 18 after having been 
idle since last November. About 125 men were 
given employment. 


INTERNATIONAL FALLs, MInN., May 22.—The 
International Lumber Co. will begin operating 
its sawmill here for the season June 5, it 1s 
announced by General Manager G. F. Mc- 
Donald, with a sufficient supply of logs to keep 
one shift working for about five months. The 
planing mill resumed operations recently after 
a shutdown of several weeks. “Demand has 
improved,” says Mr. McDonald, “particularly 
for low grade stock.” 


Hurry, Wis., May 22.—Bessemer’s new 10- 
dustry, the large sawmill of the Underwood 
Veneer Co., is now in operation. At present 
only a day crew is employed, but within a short 
time the plant will run day and night. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


Interested in Small Dry Kiln 


We would appreciate any information you 
can give us with régard to a small dry kiln, 
10,000 to 15,000 capacity. We want to build 
a cheap here in the woods to dry to 6 
percent moisture, and we don’t know any- 
thing about it. We will not spend much 
money on it, as this is an experiment with 
us.— INQUIRY No. 2965. 


one 


[To this inquirer, who operates a small mill 
in New York State, was given the name of one 
concern that manufactures a small kiln such as 
he has in mind, and also the name of another 
important dry kiln company, with the sugges- 
tion that he communicate with these concerus, 
either of which would gladly give him the in- 
formation desired. The development of small 
inexpensive dry kilns for use in connection with 
small mills has been an important step in the 
improvement of the products of these plants. 
To anyone interested, the name of this inquirer 
will be given upon request.—EpbITor. | 


Wants Market for Juniper Lumber 


I would like to get in communication 
users of juniper lumber. 
to cut a tract of this timber. Next to red 
cedar, juniper is the most desirable of all 
woods. It is unexcelled for boat building 
and tanks. Can furnish in fair widths and 
good lengths.—INQUIRY No. 2966. 





with 
I am just starting 


[Juniper is used principally for boat build- 
ing, for posts, poles and shingles, and occasion- 
ally some of it is marketed in the shape o: 
rough lumber. To anyone interested in con- 
tacting a source of supply, the name of this 
inquirer, located in North Carolina, will be 
given upon request.—EbiITor. | 





Tight Barrels from Split and Sawed 
Stock 


Will you give us the names and addresses of 
one or two cooperage companies who manufac- 
ture tight barrels from split and sawed stock? 
We are in position to furnish some oak of the 
various grades and would be glad to have the 
names of concerns we can serve best from a 
standpoint of location.—INQuIRY No. 2968. <A 
lumber manufacturer-and wholesaler in Ala- 
bama. 


Where Can He Get Magnesite? 


Can you tell us where we 
nesite? We have an inquiry for some of this 
or similar material to fill in cracks in wood. 
Plastic wood and plastic paint have been recom- 
mended, but our customer can not use these. 
INQUIRY No. 2969. <A retail lumber concern in 
Wisconsin. 


Balsa Wood in Small Quantities 


Will you inform us where we can secure Balsa 
wood in small quantities, 2 inches thick, and also 
give us the weight per foot?—IN@QurIRY No. 2970. 
A manufacturer of ladders in New York State. 


Plow Handle Machinery Makers 


If you have this information, will you please 
give us the names of manufacturers of plow 
handle machinery ?—INQuIRY No. 2972. A manu- 
facturer of locust and oak insulator pins, brack- 
ets, pole steps ete., in North Carolina. 


can secure mag- 





Lumber Stacking Equipment 


We would appreciate your giving us the ad- 
dress of the makers of the Hilke lumber yard 


Stacker and of any other firms who may be 
making similar lumber handling equinment.— 
INQuIRY No. 2973. A wood using industry in 


Wisconsin. 


Looking for Butternut Lumber 


Will you please give us a list of manufac- 
turers of butternut lumber so that we can secure 
from them information regarding stock on hand? 
We are figuring on a deal which will require 


quite a lot of this lumber and must have infor- 
mation as soon as possible as to whether or 
not there is enough lumber available before 
closing the deal.—INQuIRY No. 2971. A manu- 
facturer and designer of furniture specialties in 
an Illinois city. 


+ . . . 
Electrical Moisture Testing Machines 
Will you be kind enough to give me the name 
of the company manufacturing an electrical 
moisture testing machine? This is to be used 
in testing the moisture in lumber.—INQUIRY 
No. 2974. A wood using industry in Michigan. 


. 
Plywood for Jig Saw Puzzles 
We would be pleased to have you advise where 
we may obtain plywood and picture prints for 
jig-saw puzzles.—INQUIRY No. 2975. From an 
inquirer in Arkansas. 


Exporters of Pitch Pine and Oak 
Staves 


We have a request from a friendly concern 
in Europe for names of good reliable companies 
who are exporters of pitch pine. Evidently they 


are anxious to obtain the names of some com- 
panies in the United States who have a very 
high quality pitch pine product for sale in 
Europe. This concern also asks for the name 
of a first class firm doing an export business 
in red or white oak staves for wine casks. If 
you can give us this information it will be 


greatly appreciated.—INQuIRY No. 2976. 
industrial concern in an important 


A large 
Illinois city 

[Insofar as it has been possible to do so the 
information requested in all of the above in- 
quiries has been supplied. To readers of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN who are interested in 
any of these inquiries and who are in position 
to render the service or give the information 
desired, the names of the inquirers will be 


. . . . 
Traveling Cabins and Fishing Boats 
We have received many requests recently 

for a working plan drawing of cabins on 
wheels and also for a cheap boat for fishing 
purposes, around 16 feet long. The cabins 
are of the type with bunks, stove, ice box 
ete. and generally they figure on about 14 
feet in length. Would you be kind enough 
to send us the names of concerns putting out 
such cabins in working drawing form and 
also the names of the concerns making boats? 
INQUIRY No. 2962. 

[To this inquirer, a prominent retail lumber 
and building material dealer in a large Texas 
city, have been given the names of some manu- 
facturers of camp and trailer equipment and 
other sources irom which the desired informa- 
tion may be secured. The inquirer also has 
been given the names of three large lumber 
manufacturers who are prepared to supply plans 
for small boats. Any additional information 
that may be helpful to this inquirer will be 
appreciated.—EbITor. | 


Looking for Dry Pine Edgings 


We are looking for dry pine edgings tied 
in bundles like lath, and about four feet 
long. Can you help us to find them?— 


INQUIRY No, 2964. 


[To this inquirer, a lumber and coal company 
in an lowa city, have been given the names of 
three concerns who previously have advised that 
they were in position to supply pine edgings. 
There seems to have developed considerable de- 
mand for material of this kind, but prospective 
buyers find trouble in locating sources of sup- 
ply near enough to the market to overcome 
transportation costs. To anyone interested and 
in position to supply his requirements, the name 
of this inquirer will be given upon request.— 


given upon request.—EbITor. | 


Ep1Tor. | 
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The new mill of the Oconto |inserted at points opposite and |must seek some other tanning 


Lumber Co., at Big Bay de 
Noquette, Mich., has a capacity 
of 150,000 feet a day, contain- 
ing three circulars. 

* * * 

A new line of sailing packets 
has been put on between Jack- 
sonville, Fla., and Baltimore, 
Md., the first arrival at the lat- 
ter port being loaded with 
215,000 feet of lumber. 

* a * 


A New Shingle Machine.— 
The use of cut shingles dates 
back to a period when some 
economic mind discovered the 
rapid disappearance of the pine 
timber resources of the eastern 
States, and realized that there 
must be some less wasteful 
method of manufacture than 
that of “riving” and “breast- 
ing.” The straight-grained tim- 
ber requisite for splitting had 
already begun to grow scarce. 
A short time ago a representa- 
tive of the Lumperman wit- 
nessed the workings of a ma- 
chine at the box factory of the 
Oconto Co. It is the invention 
of J. L. Gage, and consists of 
a wheel of about six feet in 
diameter carrying two knives 


| balancing each other. 


Upon 
|the face of the wheel is bolted 
|a spring bar, against which the 
|face of the bolt being firmly 
| held, the reversible feedworks 
|are enabled to present alter- 
nately a butt or point of the 
| shingle to the action of the 
jcutting knives in their rapid 
| revolutions. Back of the cut- 
|ting edge of the knives is a 
| bar so arranged as to press the 
| block firmly between itself and 
the. carriage, the impinging 
point being just in advance of 


‘as it passes through the cut, 


| thereby closing the pores of the 
timber, insuring a__ solidity 
which other devices have failed 
to preserve. Forty percent 
more shingles in quantity can be 
manufactured from a_ given 
quantity of timber. The blocks 
are of course steamed, prepar- 
atory to cutting 


* e * 


Hemlock Bark.—The Shoe & 
Leather Reporter says that the 
tanners of this country are 
periodically treated to  pro- 
phetic warnings that the time 
is not far distant when they 





ithe cutting edge of the knife | 


jagent than hemlock bark, as the 
\forests are becoming rapidly 
denuded. Putting up prices set 
the peelers at work in such a 
lively way that large distrib- 
uting points are crowded to 
excess, and the market has 
weakened. 
* * * 

About 250 Indians were lum- 
bering on the Menominee res- 
ervation, Shawano County, 
Wisconsin, last winter. They 
expected to get in 5,000,000 or 
jmore feet. 

* = « 

James Harris, of Rising Sun, 
Ind., while engaged in sawing 
veneering from a walnut knot, 
discovered in the twisted fibers 
of the wood a perfect delinea- 
tion of a spaniel’s head. 

* * # 


A Wonderful  Barrel—A 
great stride in the way of con- 
structing barrels of wood pulp 
has been made. Everything 
about the barrel is to be made 
whole at one operation except 
ing the bung-hole, and there 
are no hoops. K. L. Deering, 
a mechanical engineer, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, is the inventor. 
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stock land banks, and for other purposes,” 
approved May 12, 1933. 


RULES AND 


The President is authorized to 
prescribe such rules and regulations as may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this title, 
and fees for licenses and for filing codes ot 
fair competition, and any violation of any such 
rule or regul: tion shall be punishable by fine 
of not to exceed $500 or imprisonment for not 


REGULATIONS 
Sec. 9. (a) 


to exceed six months, or both. 

(b) The President may from time to time 
cancel or modify any order, approval, license, 
rule, or regulation issued under this title; and 
each agreement, code of fair competition, or 
license approved, prescribed, or issued under 
this title shall contain an express provision to 


that effect. 
Tite II 
PROJECTS, 


—Pustic WorKsS AND CONSTRUCTION 


is here omitted. 
SECURITIES SINKING FUND 


ISSUE OF AND 


Sec. 207 (a) The Secretary of the 
is authorized to borrow, from time to time, 
under authority of the Second Liberty Bond 
Act, as amended, such amounts as may be 
necessary to meet the expenditures authorized 
by this Act, or to refund any obligations pre- 
viously issued under this section, and to issue 


Treasury 


therefor bonds, notes, certificates of indebted- 
ness, or Treasury bills of the United States 
authorized by such Act, as amended, in the 
manner and under the terms and conditions 
therein prescribed. 

(b) For each fiscal year beginning with the 
fiscal year 1934 there is hereby appropriated, 
in addition to and as part of, the cumulative 


sinking fund provided by section 6 of the Vic- 
tory Liberty Loan Act, as amended, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, for the purpose of such fund, an 
amount equal to 2% per centum of the aggre- 
gate amount of the expenditures made out of 
appropriations made or authorized under this 
Act as determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 


REEMPLOYMENT AND ReLieF TAX 


| Taxation provisions to be inserted later as 
section 208. ] 
APPROPRIATION 


Sec. 209. For the purposes of this Act, there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $3,300,000,000. 


TITLE III—AMENDMENTS TO EMERG- 
ENCY RELIEF AND CONSTRUCTION 
ACT AND MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 


Section 301. After the expiration of ten 
days after the date upon which the Adminis- 
trator has qualified and taken office, (1) no 
application shall be approved by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation under the provi- 
sions of subsection (a) of section 201 of the 
Emergency Relief and Construction Act of 
1932, as amended, and (2) the Administrator 
shall have access to all applications, files, and 
records of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration relating to loans and contracts and the 
administration of funds under such subsection: 
Provided, That the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation may issue funds to a borrower 
under such subsection (a) prior to January 23, 
1939, under the terms of any agreement entered 
into with such borrower pursuant to an appli- 
cation approved prior to the date of termina- 
tion, under this section, of the power of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to approve 
applications. 


DECREASE OF BORROWING 
STRUCTION FINANCE 
Sec. 302. The amount of notes, debentures, 
bonds, or other such obligations which the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation is authorized 
and empowered under section 9 of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation Act, as amended, 
to have outstanding at any one time is de- 
creased by $ 


PoWER OF RECON- 
CORPORATION 
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SEPARABILITY CLAUSE 

Sec. 303. If any provision of this Act, or 
the application thereof to any person or cir- 
cumstances, is held invalid, the remainder of the 
Act, and the application of such provision to 
other persons or circumstances, shall not be 
affected thereby. 

SuHort TITLE 

Sec. 304. This Act may be cited as the 

tional Industrial Recovery Act.” 


“Na- 





Increase Plywood Prices and 
Also Wages 


Tacoma, WasuH., May 20.—Virtually all 
Tacoma plywood manufacturers have agreed to 
the basic minimum wage increase decided upon 
- a meeting of the tentatively organized Doug- 
las Fir Plywood Association in Portland, Ore., 
this week. Notices of the increase already have 
been posted in many of the plants here. 

The increase, which raises the base pay to 
25 cents an hour June 1, and to 30 cents an 
hour July 1, were announced here by Harry 
T. Nicolai, president and general manager of 
the Oregon-Washington Plywood Co. It is 
estimated that the increase will affect some 
three thousand men now employed in the ply- 
wood industry in Oregon and Washington, and 
will amount to more than $600,000 on an an- 
nual basis. 

On the basis of a basic $1.50 wage 
hours, which has been generally in force in 
Tacoma, the increase amounts to 33% percent 
for the June 1 raise, and to 60 percent for the 
July 1 rate. One Tacoma plant is now oper- 
ating on a double-shift basis. 





for eight 


“Plywood orders continue to increase in 
volume,” Mr. Nicolai said. “‘The industry has 
about all the business it can handle right 
now. Wages have been too low, lower than 
men can support families upon, so we have 
raised our prices, and are passing the in- 
crease along to the men in the wage increase 


announced for June 1 
lieve this is in 
of the call 


and 
accordance 
of President 

As indicated in Mr. Nicolai’s announcement, 
the wage increase was accompanied by a mod- 
erate increase in the list price of plywoods, the 
increase being designed to cover the payroll 
increase. 

Plant Resumes; Many Orders Ahead 


Encouraged at the industrial outlook, E. E. 
Westman, president and general manager of 
the Washington Veneer Co., at Olympia, an- 
nounced today that his company would resume 
operation of its No. 1 plywood plant Monday. 
A full crew of eighty-five men will be at work 
in the plant within three days after it is re 
opened, he said. The factory will be operated 
on an 8-hour daily shift. The daily production 
under steady operation will be about 60,000 
feet a day. Resumption of operations, after 
a virtual standstill for more than a year, is due 
to increased demand for plywood and a result- 
ant raise in price, Mr. Westman said. He 
added that advance orders now on hand assure 
continuous operation for a long period. 


July 1. We be- 
with the spirit 
toosevelt.” 





Improved Alabama Mill to 
Replace One Burnt 


MosiLe, ALA., May 22.—Work already has 
begun on rebuilding the plant of the Stover 
Manufacturing Co., a large portion of which 
was destroyed by fire on May 13. The planing 
mill, power plant, dry kilns and about 300,000 
feet of lumber in the kilns and mill were de- 
stroyed, but, fortunately, the sawmill, lumber 
sheds and the bulk of the lumber stocks were 
not damaged. C. D. Garrison, president, says 
that the company has about 6,000,000 feet of 
lumber on hand, mostly dressed stock, ready for 
shipment, and while stocks of some of the de- 
sirable grades are getting low, the company 
will be able to take care of a good part of its 
regular trade until these are exhausted. The 
new plant is being equipped with the latest 
type of ball-bearing, electrically driven machin- 
ery and Moore cross-circulation dry kilns. 
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Reports Lumber and Wool 
Prices Advancing 


Waco, Tex., May 22.—That the rise in com- 
modity prices is becoming apparent, and that 
business is beginning to feel the effects of the 
“new deal,” was indicated by the statement of 
John Barnes—of W. F. & J. F. Barnes Lumber 
Co., which operates a number of retail lumber 
yards in Texas, with headquarters in this city 
—that he had just purchased 2,000,000 feet of 
lumber for distribution to the Barnes yards, 
Although following the policy of that company 
to buy and furnish to its trade only high qual- 
ity lumber, Mr. Barnes said that he was able 
to purchase this at a price under the cost of 
production, and that since he had placed the 
order there had been a substantial advance in 
prices at the mill. 

Mr. Barnes has felt the effects of improved 
market conditions also in connection with the 
sale of wool from his several sheep ranches, 
One sale of 12,000 pounds of mohair brought 
a price 6 cents higher than the price previously 
prevailing. He has 24,000 pounds ready for 
the market on two other ranches. This wool, 
which last year sold for 10 cents, already has 
been bid for at 17% cents a pound. 











Down in po 


Rocers, Ark.—The Mo-Ark Stave Co. 
(Inc.), with a capital of $5,000, expects to be 
in operation here soon. It has purchased a mill 
at Clarksville that will have a capacity of from 
4,000 to 6,000 staves daily. 


Gurpon, Ark.—A large stave mill is being 
installed at Smithton, two miles north of town, 
by Andy Keys. Associated with Mr. Keys 
will be Fred Runyan, of Amity, and Ed B. 
Ewing, of Curtis, both lumbermen. It is said 
that timber within a 50-mile radius will be 
brought to the mill by railway and truck. 


DEQUEEN, ArK.—Plans for the expansion of 
the Creosoted Products Co., of DeQueen, have 
been announced with its reorganization to form 
the Lockwood Lumber Co. J. S. Montgomery 
is local manager. Officers include Clyde Lock- 
wood, of Kansas City, president; Ricarr Lock- 
wood, secretary-treasurer, and J. S. Mont- 
gomery, vice president and manager of the 
local plant. The company is now installing 
a modern steam plant and dry kiln. 


Northern Sawmills Are More 
Active 


Park Fatis, Wis., May 
lumber business continue to improve, the big 
sawmill of the Edward Hines Hardwood & 
Hemlock Co. in this city, which has long been 
closed, will resume operations next fall. The 
company’s plant at Rice Lake also will reopen. 
It is proposed to start logging operations in 
this vicinity early in August. 





22—Should_ the 


CLoguEtT, MINN., May 22.—The northern 
lumber sawmills of the Northwest Paper Co. 
resumed operations May 18 after having been 
idle since last November. About 125 men were 
given employment. 


INTERNATIONAL FALLS, MINN., May 22.—The 
International Lumber Co. will begin operating 
its sawmill here for the season June 5, it 1s 
announced by General Manager G. F. Mc- 
Donald, with a sufficient supply of logs to keep 
one shift working for about five months. The 
planing mill resumed operations recently after 
a shutdown of several weeks. “Demand has 
improved,” says Mr. McDonald, “particularly 
for low grade stock.” 


Hurtey, Wis., May 22.—Bessemer’s new in- 
dustry, the large sawmill of the Underwood 
Veneer Co., is now in operation. At present 
only a day crew is employed, but within a short 
time the plant will run day and night. 
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UERY AND COMMENT 


Interested in Small Dry Kiln 


We would appreciate any information you 
ean give us with regard to a small dry kiln, 


10,000 to 15,000 capacity. We want to build 
a cheap one here in the woods to dry to 6 
percent moisture, and we don’t know any- 
thing about it. We will not spend much 
money on it, as this is an experiment with 
us.—INQUIRY No. 2965. 


[To this inquirer, who operates a small mill 
in New York State, was given the name of one 
concern that manufactures a small kiln such as 
he has in mind, and also the name of another 
important dry kiln company, with the sugges- 
tion that he communicate with these concerus, 
either of which would gladly give him the in- 
formation desired. The development of small 
inexpensive dry kilns for use in connection with 
small mills has been an important step in the 
improvement of the products of these plants. 
To anyone interested, the name of this inquirer 
will be given upon request.—EbITor. | 


Wants Market for Juniper Lumber 


I would like to get in communication with 
users of juniper lumber. I am just starting 
to cut a tract of this timber. Next to red 
cedar, juniper is the most desirable of all 
woods. It is unexcelled for boat building 
and tanks. Can furnish in fair widths and 


good lengths.—INQUIRY No. 2966. 

[luniper is used principally for boat build- 
ing, for posts, poles and shingles, and occasion- 
ally some of it is marketed in the shape o: 
rough lumber. To anyone interested in con- 
tacting a source of supply, the name of this 
inquirer, located in North Carolina, will be 
given upon request.—EbITor. | 





Tight Barrels from Split and Sawed 
Stock 


Will you give us the names and addresses of 
one or two cooperage companies who manufac- 
ture tight barrels from split and sawed stock? 
We are in position to furnish some oak of the 
various grades and would be glad to have the 
names of concerns we can serve best from a 
standpoint of location.—INQuiIrRy No. 2968. <A 
lumber manufacturer and wholesaler in Ala- 
bama. 


Where Can He Get Magnesite? 


Can you tell us where we 
nesite? We have an inquiry for some of this 
or similar material to fill in cracks in wood. 
Plastic wood and plastic paint have been recom- 
mended, but our customer can not use these.— 
InquIRY No, 2969. <A retail lumber concern in 
Wisconsin. 


Balsa Wood in Small Quantities 


Will you inform us where we can secure Balsa 
wood in small quantities, 2 inches thick, and also 
give us the weight per foot?—INqurRY No. 2970. 
A manufacturer of ladders in New York State. 


Plow Handle Machinery Makers 


If you have this information, will you please 
give us the names of manufacturers of plow 
handle machinery ?—INQuIRY No, 2972. A manu- 
facturer of locust and oak insulator pins, brack- 
ets, pole steps etc., in North Carolina. 


can secure mag- 


Lumber Stacking Equipment 


We would appreciate your giving us the ad- 
dress of the makers of the Hilke lumber yard 


Stacker and of any other firms who may be 
making similar lumber handling equinment.— 
INquiryY No. 2973. A wood using industry in 


Wisconsin. 


Looking for Butternut Lumber 


Will you please give us a list of manufac- 
turers of butternut lumber so that we can secure 
from them information regarding stock on hand? 

e are figuring on a deal which will require 


quite a lot of this lumber and must have infor- 
mation as soon as possible as to whether or 
not there is enough lumber available before 
closing the deal.—INQuIRY No. 2971. A manu- 
facturer and designer of furniture specialties in 
an Illinois city. * 


Electrical Moisture Testing Machines 


Will you be kind enough to give me the name 


of the company manufacturing an electrical 
moisture testing machine? This is to be used 
in testing the moisture in lumber.—INQUIRY 
No, 2974. A wood using industry in Michigan. 


. 
Plywood for Jig Saw Puzzles 
We would be pleased to have you advise where 
we may obtain plywood and picture prints for 
jig-saw puzzles.—INQUIRY No. 2975. From an 
inquirer in Arkansas. 


Exporters of Pitch Pine and Oak 
Staves 


We have a request from a friendly concern 
in Europe for names of good reliable companies 
who are exporters of pitch pine. Evidently they 
are anxious to obtain the names of some com- 
panies in the United States who have a very 
high quality pitch pine product for sale _ in 
Europe. This concern also asks for the name 
of a first class firm doing an export business 
in red or white oak staves for wine casks. If 
you can give us this information it will be 
greatly appreciated.—INQuIRY No. 2976. A large 
industrial concern in an important Illinois city 

[Insofar as it has been possible to do so the 
information requested in all of the above in- 
quiries has been supplied. To readers of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN who are interested in 
any of these inquiries and who are in position 
to render the service or give the information 
desired, the names of the inquirers will be 





Traveling Cabins and Fishing Boats 


We have received many requests recently 
for a working plan drawing of cabins on 
wheels and also for a cheap boat for fishing 
purposes, around 16 feet long. The cabins 
are of the type with bunks, stove, ice box 
ete. and generally they figure on about 14 
feet in length. Would you be kind enough 
to send us the names of concerns putting out 
such cabins in working drawing form and 
also the names of the concerns making boats? 
INQUIRY No. 2962. 

[To this inquirer, a prominent retail lumber 
and building material dealer in a large Texas 
city, have been given the names of some manu- 
facturers of camp and trailer equipment and 
other sources irom which the desired informa- 
tion may be secured. The inquirer also has 
been given the names of three large lumber 
manufacturers who are prepared to supply plans 
for small boats. Any additional information 
that may be helpful to this inquirer will be 
appreciated.—EbITor. | 


Looking for Dry Pine Edgings 


We 


are looking for dry pine edgings tied 
in bundles like lath, and about four feet 
long. Can you help us to find them?— 


INQUIRY No, 2964. 


[To this inquirer, a lumber and coal company 
in an lowa city, have been given the names of 
three concerns who previously have advised that 
they were in position to supply pine edgings. 
There seems to have developed considerable de- 
mand for material of this kind, but prospective 
buyers find trouble in locating sources of sup- 
ply near enough to the market to overcome 
transportation costs. To anyone interested and 
in position to supply his requirements, the name 
of this inquirer will be given upon request.— 


given upon request.—EbIrTor. | 


EpiTor. | 
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The new mill of the Oconto 
Lumber Co., at Big Bay de 
Noquette, Mich., has a capacity 
of 150,000 feet a day, contain- 
ing three circulars. 

7. e a 

A new line of sailing packets 
has been put on between Jack- 
sonville, Fla., and Baltimore, 
Md., the first arrival at the lat- 
ter port being loaded with 
215,000 feet of lumber. 

* a * 


A New Shingle Machine.— 
The use of cut shingles dates 
back to a period when some 
economic mind discovered the 
rapid disappearance of the pine 
timber resources of the eastern 
States, and realized that there 
must be some less wasteful 
method of manufacture than 
that of “riving” and “breast- 
ing.” The straight-grained tim- 
ber requisite for splitting had 
already begun to grow scarce. 
A short time ago a representa- 
tive of the Lumserman wit- 
nessed the workings of a ma- 
chine at the box factory of the 
Oconto Co. It is the invention 
of J. L. Gage, and consists of 
a wheel of. about six feet in 
diameter carrying two knives 


|inserted at points opposite and 
| balancing each other. Upon 
|the face of the wheel is bolted 
|a spring bar, against which the 
|face of the bolt being firmly 
| held, the reversible feedworks 
|are enabled to present alter- 
| nately a butt or point of the 
|shingle to the action of the 
cutting knives in their rapid 
| revolutions. Back of the cut- 
|ting edge of the knives is a 
| bar so arranged as to press the 
| block firmly between itself and 
the. carriage, the impinging 
|point being just in advance of 


|the cutting edge of the knife | 


thereby closing the pores of the 
timber, insuring a_ solidity 
which other devices have failed 
to preserve. Forty percent 
more shingles in quantity can be 
manufactured from a_ given 
quantity of timber. The blocks 
are of course steamed, prepar- 
atory to cutting 
+ + * 


Hemlock Bark.—The Shoe & 
Leather Reporter says that the 
tanners of this country are 
periodically treated to pro- 


phetic warnings that the time 
is not far distant when they 





|as it passes through the cut, | 


must seek some other tanning 
\agent than hemlock bark, as the 
forests are becoming rapidly 
denuded. Putting up prices set 
the peelers at work in such a 
\lively way that large distrib- 
uting points are crowded to 


excess, and the market has 
weakened. 
. _ a 
250 Indians were lum- 


| About 
bering on the Menominee res- 
ervation, Shawano County, 
Wisconsin, last winter. They 
expected to get in 5,000,000 or 
\more feet. 





James Harris, of Rising Sun, 
Ind., while engaged in sawing 
veneering from a walnut knot, 
discovered in the twisted fibers 
of the wood a perfect delinea- 
tion of a spaniel’s head. 

* *# @# 


A Wonderful  Barrel.—A 
great stride in the way of con- 
structing barrels of wood pulp 
has been made. Everything 
about the barrel is to be made 
whole at one operation except 
ing the bung-hole, and there 
are no hoops. K. L. Deering, 
a mechanical engineer, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, is the inventor. 
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Carloadings Greater Than 
in 1932 


WasuinctTon, D. C., May 24.—For the first 
time since 1929, forest products carloadings, 
during the week ended May 13, 1933, as re- 
ported by the American Railway Association, 
were heavier than for the corresponding week 
of the previous year. They totalled 20,022 cars, 
as compared with 18,783 cars for the week 
ended May 14, 1932, but were 13,843 cars below 
the corresponding week of 1931. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation says that the week’s forest products 
carloadings exceeded 20,000 cars for the first 
time since last April, and were the highest 
since early December, 1931, except for three 
weeks last March. 

The favorable comparison during the week 
ended May 13, 1933, with last year, was con- 
fined to the South and West; loadings in the 
East and Northeast were lower than last 
year’s. 

Heavy orders booked during the last few 
weeks make it probable that the 1933 lead over 
1932 will be maintained for some weeks at 
least. 


Ships Treated Lumber in 
Mixed Cars 


Litr_e Rock, Ark., May 22.—In an address 
before a recent luncheon meeting of the Civitan 
Club, Ralph Hill, secretary. of the Southern 
Oak Flooring Industries, told of an innova- 
tion in the lumber industry by the Crossett 
Lumber Co., at Crossett, Ark. This company 
recently has completed a plant for treating 
lumber with Wolman Salts, and for the first 
time retail lumber dealers will be able to se- 
cure shipments of treated lumber direct from 
the mill, either in carload lots or in small quan- 
tities mixed with other lumber. Mr. Hill said 
that the Crossett company had just shipped 
its first large order of this treated lumber, 
which is both decay proof and fire retardant, 
and added that the preparation of this building 
material promises to boom the lumber industry 
in Arkansas and in other large timber produc- 
ing States. 





Importing Philippine Wood 

BALTIMORE, Mp., May 22.—The Mann & Par- 
ker Lumber Co., hardwood wholesaler here, has 
just placed an order for another 50,000 feet of 
Philippine mahogany, of which it has been re- 
ceiving shipments from time to time for several 
years. The new consignment, like those that 
have come before, will be shipped direct from 
the islands to Baltimore. 





Recently Burnt Mexican Plant 
Will Probably Be Rebuilt 


EL Paso, Tex., May 22.—While plans have 
not yet been announced with reference to the 
rebuilding of the plant of the Compania Ma- 
derera de Durango, at El Salto, Durango, 
Mexico, which was destroyed by fire several 
weeks ago, it is understood that the plant will 
be reconstructed. This was one of the most 
disastrous fires ever experienced in the lumber 
industry of Mexico. The sawmill, box factory 
and planing mill, 12,000,000 feet of lumber, the 
offices and many of the homes of employees 
were destroyed in this fire, which started at a 
time a high wind was blowing. About 4,000,- 
000 feet of lumber on the yard was saved. 

The sawmill, which was equipped with a sin- 
gle band and resaw, lath mill, etc., had been 
operating two 8-hour shifts. 

It is understood that the company had a 
total investment of approximately $2,000,000, 
U. S. currency, and had insurance in force on 
the destroyed property of approximately $550,- 
000 U. S. currency. 

Since the destruction of this plant the com- 
pany’s unfilled orders are being taken care of 





by an allied company, which operates a mill, 
factory, etc. at El Oro, Mexico. 

Inasmuch as the three principal lumber manu- 
facturing concerns in Mexico all have been on 
a 50 percent production basis, it is expected 
that the remaining two, the Suchi Co., of El 
Oro, and the Madera Box & Lumber Co., of 
Chihuahua, together with some twenty-five 
small mills scattered throughout the country, 
will be able to take care of the demand for 
lumber and lumber products until the plant at 
El Salto is rebuilt. 


Coopers Unable to Obtain 
Sufficient Dry Stock 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 20.—Beer has brought 
business to the coopers of St. Louis, and prom- 
ises to bring more. 

The two beer cooperage plants in this city, 
the St. Louis Cooperage Co. and the Mangold 
Stave & Cooperage Co., both have been besieged 
with orders from impatient brewers seeking to 
meet the sudden demand for draught beer. 

There is, however, a fly in the ointment. The 
coopers, due to the sudden passage of the beer 
bill, were caught without dry stock. And thor- 
oughly dried staves and heading are necessary 
to make a good beer package. For this reason, 
the St. Louis coopers have been forced to turn 
down dozens of orders for beer packages, re- 
ceived from all over the country. Brewers 
pleaded for any kind of a package, dry or other- 
wise, but the coopers were forced to turn them 
down. Pride in their workmanship and their 
product would not allow them to turn out make- 
shift packages, and some of the brewers, de- 
spite tempting orders for “any kind” of a pack- 
age, have been forced to wait. 

Both of the local beer coopers have had 
scouts in the field obtaining all of the dry stock 
available. Each of them had some dry stock 
on hand, but it was an insignificant amount 
compared to orders. Stock to be suitable for 
a beer barrel must air dry from four to ten 
months. The drying of this stock can be hast- 
ened by kiln drying, but several months of air 
drying are necessary. 

The St. Louis Cooperage Co. has a capacity 
of three thousand packages a week, making the 
company one of the largest beer cooperage 
plants in the United States. This capacity has 
not been maintained, however, due to the lack 
of dry material. The capacity of the Man- 
gold plant is smaller, and it, too, has had to 
curtail operations because of lack of dry ma- 
terial. The Mangold company also specializes 
in building and repairing brewer’s vats and 
tanks, and has been engaged in this work at 
a number of breweries in the St. Louis terri- 
tory. 

Several cooperage concerns in and near St. 
Louis which do not manufacture beer barrels, 
have reported an increase in business. The 
probable reason for this is that beer coopers 
are concentrating on that end of the work, and 
orders for other types of barrels, formerly 
handled by the beer coopers, are going to other 
concerns. 

Local beer coopers expect that by midsum- 
mer they will be in full operation, with dry 
stock available. The fact that the breweries 
themselves have not been able to meet the de- 
mand for their product has given the coopers 
a breathing spell in which to complete drying 
stock to meet the demand. 








Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows that the 
revenue freight for the two weeks ended May 
13, 1933, totaled 1,054,914 cars, as follows: 
Forest products, 39,191 cars (an increase of 
3,501 cars above the amount for the two weeks 
ended April 29) ; grain, 78,359 cars; ore, 12,490 
cars; coal, 157,711 cars; coke, 7,209 cars; live- 
stock, 35,360 cars; . merchandise, 328,717 and 
miscellaneous, 395,877 cars. The total loadings 
for the two weeks ended May 13 show an in- 
crease of 26,268 cars above the amount for the 
two weeks ended April 29. 
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Buy Large Florida Millwork 
Plant 


THOMASVILLE, GaA., May 23.—Announce- 
ment was made this week of the formal con- 
summation of the sale of the large milling and 
millwork plant here, known as the Thomasville 
Variety Works, to M. Bracey and his son, 
Neel Bracey, both of this city, through the re. 
ceiver of the plant, L. B. Kennedy. The sale 
has been approved by the courts, and title 
passed to the Messrs. Bracey, who are ex- 
perienced lumbermen, Mr. Bracey having oper- 
ated this plant for the last several months under 
a lease arrangement. Coincident with the an- 
nouncement of purchase, Mr. Bracey states that 
orders now on hand assure operation for the 
next three months, providing employment for 
35 to 50 skilled workmen. This is one of the 
largest and most modern woodworking plants 
in this section; with its lumber sheds it occupies 
a large city block and has ample modern brick 
housing facilities and track arrangements for 
handling work on a large scale. 





Urged to Plan for Operation | 
Under Control Law 


Tacoma, WASH., May 20.—Provisions of the 
Wagner public works industrial control bill, 
now before Congress, were explained at the 
Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club meeting Friday by 
President E. W. Demarest, of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. He believes that 
all branches of the industry will be expected to 
come into a central organization, which would 
dictate production, price and wage limits. The 
Southern Pine Association already has taken 
action to be ready to operate under the pro- 
posed law, he said. Earlier this week, lumber- 
men here agreed that the West Coast associa- 
tion should plan to reorganize for operation 
under the control bill. 





Busy on Bar Room Fixtures 


MUSKEGON, MIcH., May 22.—Increased de- 
mand for bar room fixtures, and newly designed 
wood paneled bars, has necessitated employ- 
ment at the Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
plant here of more than five hundred men, ac- 
cording to B. E. Bensinger, chairman of the 
board of directors. 

—_—_—_—_—_—_-—— 


Florida Plants Resuming 


PENSACOLA, FLa., May 21.—After inactivity 
for many weeks, one unit of the big sawmill 
plant at Caryville, Fla., is preparing to start 
again about Aug. 1. This mill is operated by 
the Brown-Florida Lumber Co., and it is 
claimed to be the largest mill in western 
Florida. The plant at Ponce de Leon, Fila, 
also owned by this same company, will begin 
operations soon, perhaps sooner than the plant 


at Caryville. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_ 


Gets Contract for Fir Lumber 
for Bridge 


Harvarp, Nes., May 22.—At a recent meet- 
ing of the Board of Supervisors of Clay County, 
a contract was awarded to the Chicago Lumber 
Co., of Fairfield, for bridge lumber on the basis 
of the following bid: 

3x12-inch, 16-foot untreated No. 1 standard 
sawn SIS1E fir, at $23.45 per thousand feet, 
board measure. 

3x12-inch, 16-foot untreated No. 1 full sawn 
rough fir, at $26.95 per thousand board meas- 
ure, 


These quotations included all freight charges 
to Clay Center or any other railroad point m 
Clay County; demurrage charges, if any, to be 
paid by the buyer. - 

Others submitting bids were the Clay Cen- 
ter Lumber Co., Clay Center, Neb., and the 
Nebraska Bridge Supply & Lumber Co., of 
Omaha. 
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| New Metal Joist Fitting Gi 
cn Shrink C | 
con- 
= rinkage Contro 
ville 
son, Retail lumbermen who have had so con- fitting and not to the stud. The fitting is nailed 
> re- vincingly pointed out to them the advantages to the stud through up-and-down slots and 
sale of metal in strengthening the joints of wood- not round nail holes, and these take care of 
title work, may be wondering how they will bring expansion and contraction of the lumber with- 
cx- some of these advantages to a customer who out loosening the nailing, so that the joint is 
per- wishes to build a small home or other struc- stronger than when lumber is nailed to lumber 
nder ture. They can, by the aid of several Ameri- crosswise, because in the latter case there is 
an- can inventions in this field. the radial-tangential shrinkage of the joist 
that A new method of supporting joist is shown in working against the longitudinal shrinkage of 
the the accompanying illustrations. The reader the stud. 
_ for who examines these to see how the support Ease of fitting joists, and saving of labor, 
| the is applied, will readily be able to understand are advantages of the method of attaching this 
lants the advantages of this method. The block of fitting to the stud. Sliding it along the groove, 
upies six photographs shows three stages of the cut at an angle, adjusts it to the depth of the 
brick | application of the metal joist support—the upper joist, so that there is no necessity for sizing 
| for three are views from straight in front, and the joist. 
the lower three are views from an angle. At Control of the shrinkage factor by this 
left is seen a 2x4-inch stud, having in it a saw method of construction is claimed by the in- 
cut, at an angle of 22'% degrees and to a depth ventor, Edward H. Karp, of Lombard, IIl., who 
on of %-inch. In the pend photographs is shown for six years has been using in construction 
the metal fitting applied to the stud. To the this device, the fruits of his twenty-four years’ ‘ ‘ PRS 
right is shown the joist inserted into the fitting. experience as carpenter, superintendent and py gg a jer 
f the In another illustration is seen how a series of general contractor. He has found that its con- BELOW—An angular view. 
bill, these joints look in a building. trol over shrinkage prevents such sagging of the Left—Groove cut in stud, at 22//, degree angle 
+ the The fitting is nailed to the stud, and when — structural members as results in speeded up Center—Backward-projecting tongue of fitting in- 
y by the joist is inserted it too is nailed to the depreciation and is evidenced in plaster cracks. serted into groove. Before fitting is nailed to stud, 
ae it can slide in groove to adjust to depth of joist 
ah Right—Joist inserted into fitting. It is nailed to 
weal ‘ the fitting but NOT to the stud 
The . " , 
taken Use of this new METAL This system, says Mr. Karp, is the only one 
pro ff JOIST SUPPORT, in- that prevents lumber shrinkage effect in offset 
nber- &f stead of former ribbon bearing partitions and door and window headers 
socia- and plate method, has Supporting floor loads above. The avoidance 


of these effects would naturally slow up depre- 
ciation, and reduce maintenance costs. 

To the lumber industry as a whole this de- 
vice seems to offer a means of overcoming one 


‘ation shown its advantages in 


six years of practical 
application to wood 


frame buildings, and of lumber’s weakest points—a nailed joint for 

h th lof Supporting a load, and may be a valuable means 

as won the approval OF = of holding and extending lumber markets. One 
igned architects and owners, especially attractive point about Mr. Karp’s 
iploy- because it controls the “Adjusto Shrink Abator” is that it can be 
3 po shrinkage factor, pro- fitted very nicely into plans for pre-fabricating 


lumber homes, as the stud can be grooved 
cheaply at the mill (or quickly with a hand 
power saw at the job) and the bulk of the 
framing is then ready for the nails. 


vides a stronger struc- 
ture and greatly lowers 





° 
+ TEES Se NET” 


costs of maintenance 








en E FE ECT OF RE SA ON OUTPUT OF SINGLE BAND 
wmi 
start MILLS IN SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
ed by 
it is J By R. D. Garver and R. H. Miller, Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 
estern Ff : an : . , , 
Fla, ) Over one-third of a million from 22-inch logs for single band minutes was necessary. Based on board feet an hour and, for the 
begin | board feet of southern oak logs mills was 14.3 minutes, whereas in _ these time factors, the output for second group, 7,143 board feet. 
plant ‘ - a Soe Da — by the band and resaw mills only 8.4 the first group would be 4,196 According to these figures, the 
nitec ates Fores ervice i i 
through eight sawmills located in Output of single band and single band and resaw mills when cutting output of a single band mill may 
Louisiana, T : southern oak! logs of different sizes be increased about 70 percent by 
UISI2 ennessee and Arkan- Que 2 24s ‘ : 
rber as. Half verrun Me; ; : the addition of a resaw. The time 
Sas. alf of these mills were forall Milling time per M Output perhour Mill labor cost fi z f tual tion: 
equipped with a band and resaw, Diam-_ mills (lumber tally)  (lumbertally)* per M (lbr. tally) gures are lor actual operation, 
' ant tall teal ents @ sete tel eter (net log Single Single Band and no delay time is included. 

a ’ _— inside scale Single Bandand band resaw Single To operate the single band mills 
meet- saw. No quarter sawing was done bark basis) band resaw Board Board Single band and : = 
ounty, : during the test, so that the output Inches Percent Minutes Minutes feet feet band resaw an average of 21 men were re- 
umber | from each group of mills should 10 50.8 30.8 25.5 1,948 2,353 $1.95 $2.04 quired at a cost, under present 
. basis be comparable, except as influenced of 9 et ty: gt aes % 4 on wage scales, of 6.33 cents a minute 

by the use of a resaw. The table 16 21.0 16.1 9.9 3,727 6,061 1.02 0.79 and, for the band and resaw mills, 
ndard gives the milling time per thousand 18 12.5 15.3 8.7 3,922 6,897 0.97 0.70 29 men at a cost of 8 cents a min- 
| feet, board se for each group of mills, 20 20 eg! my ett veer on oss ute. Based on these costs and time 
the relative output per hour, and T 10 139 33 4317 7399 088 066 figures, the single band mills pro- 
ener the labor cost for logs varying in 26 0/0 13.5 8.2 4'444 7317 0.85 0.66 duced iumber at a mill labor cost 
meme size trom 10 inches to 40 inches. 28 —0.5 13.5 8.1 4,444 7,407 0.85 0.65 of 91 cents per thousand board 
Pt ° e ; x " 4 ° 
' Overrun is shown for all mills to- H+ = 7 2? ets cree He het feet, and the band and resaw mills 
harges  & gether, because there was no ap- 34 ae es 14.5 80 4138 7500 0.92 0.64 at 67 cents per thousand board 
re Preciable difference for the two 36 — 2.0 15.3 8.4 3,922 7,143 0.97 0.67 feet. 
to rou f ; 38 —2.0 16.2 9.2 3,704 522 1.03 0.74 : +47 ¢ 
g - of mills. . =; tx 102 3488 5882 1109 082 Summing up, the addition of a 
_ or comparative purposes, the 22-  __ resaw to a single band mill in- 
“a inch diameter class may be taken 1Includes the following oaks: Overcup, cherrybark, willow, lowland creases the output 70 percent, and 
id the as an < black, nuttall, and pin. s in reased mill labor 
; of ills. n average for both ov of 2Based on Scribner Decimal C Log Rule and green lumber tally. results in a decreased 
0., 0 mills. The time required to saw 


cost of 26 percent, also a substan- 


%Actual running time. “ ; 
tial reduction of overhead costs. 


a thousand board feet of lumber ‘Green lumber tally. 














OrLANDO, FLA., May 
12.—With an attendance 
much as in the old days 
business, the 
thirteenth annual con- 
vention of the Florida 
Lumber & Millwork 
Association radiated 
optimism from atop the 
Angebilt Hotel here 
today, right from the 
start. Harvey Dickson, 
of St. Petersburg, pref- 
aced leadership in 
“America” with the assurance, “Sunshine has 
returned to Florida’s lumber business, and con- 
fidence to the nation.” 

O. E. Hannah, of the McCormick-Hannah 
Lumber Co., pinch hitted for Episcopal Rector 
Mellville E. Johnson, who later admitted at- 
tendance, with former President W. E. Tylan- 
der, of Fort Pierce, upon an Episcopal meeting 
in Miami, and by such East Coast recalcitrancy 
accounted for his tardiness and Bill’s absence 
from perhaps the first session he had ever 
missed. Charles G. Stubbs, of the local Cham- 
ber of Commerce, presented the city’s welcome, 
and Maj. Earl L. Woods, of his own mill com- 
pany at Hobe Sound, responded. 

Anticipating the report of Secretary Frank 


of big 











RUSH H. TODD, 


Ocala; 


Retiring 
Elected 


President, 
Director at 
Large 


Williams, President Rush Todd gloried in 
twenty-five new members and a net gain of 
twenty-two. The large gathering gave the 


popular two-term president a thrill. “We must, 
however, be on guard, keep alive and active 
our co-operative program and _ continually 
strengthen our ranks, for there are dangers in 
advancing business as great as in times of very 
poor business.” 

Treasurer Ben Wand, busy as a legislator 
from Duval County, was not able to make the 
first day sessions, so his report was distributed 
in mimeograph form, and discussed by Secre- 
tary Williams. The balance in bank, Nov. 16, 
1932, was $2,546.82; income since, $1,697.50, 
total $4,244.32, while disbursements had been 
$2,200.01, leaving $2,044.31. To be added to 
this was $215 collected during the day, and the 
residue of $900 in delinquent dues, regarded by 
President Todd as “largely collectible.” 


Secretary Urges Co-operation 


Frank Williams, secretary, said, “The lum- 
ber and building material industry has made 
progress in some instances mainly by applica- 
tion of good business methods found logical 
and efficient. Many are beginning anew to 
meet a situation without parallel in history, 
and boldly might it be pointed out that ‘saner 
competition’ is something to be looked after. 
Every day it becomes more evident that the 
way to growth and strength along association 
lines is not through the foolish ideas of one’s 
commercial independence in matters of policy 
and practice, but rather through acceptance of 
the truth that, as each one becomes a better 
and more constructive part, a more efficient 
whole is sure to result.” 


Recommendations of the Directors 


From the directors’ meeting, Thursday night, 
came thirteen recommendations, as follows, past 
President R. P. Paddison, of West Palm Beach, 
reporting for the board: 

1 Wire of endorsement to 
Roosevelt for course being 
self and Congress. 


President 
pursued by him- 
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Floridians Urge Co-operation 


—Between Themselves and With Mills; Discuss Sales Pro- 
motion, Building Finance, Easing of Taxes on Homes, 
and Proposed State Legislation; Revise 


2. Careful watch on legislation at Talla- 
hassee. 
3. Commendation of president and secre- 


tary for good work during the year 


4. Approval of forestry, and soy Scout 


forestry activities. 

5. Renovize campaign in connection with 
building council activities. 

6. A committee to redraft constitution 


and by-laws to meet changed conditions. 

7. Change of annual convention dates to 
Friday and Saturday in May, and 
Friday 


second 


8, of semi-annual 
and Saturday in 


meeting to third 
November. 

9. Approval of joint district meetings t« 
secure attendance in such numbers as to be 
valuable. This plan, practiced and urged by 
Director Bob Bechtelheimer, of the Lakeland 


district, had been found to be very much 
worthwhile. 
10, Careful selections to secure directors 


who will function, 

ll. Revision of dues schedules, on follow- 
ing basis: Gross annual volume up to $50,000, 
$25; to $100,000, $40: to $150,000, $60; to $200,- 
000, $80; to quarter of a million, $100; above 
that $120. 

12. Begin campaign at once for new mem- 
bers, especially dealer members. 

13. Full pledge of all present for support 
and co-operation in association activities. 


Destructive Competition Must Cease 


Individualism in business is a thing of past 


ages, declared Marc L. Fleishel, | presi- 
dent Putnam Lumber Co., Shamrock, Fla., 
after referring to some of its manifes- 
tations in the lumber industry. The industry 
is suffering because of failure to adjust pro- 
duction to demand, and its 1922 cut was the 
smallest in seventy years. President Roose- 





HAYNES MAHONEY, W. F. SNEED, 
Jacksonville Lakeland 
Two Past Presidents of the Association 


velt is demanding that the destructive com- 
petition engendered by the deflation cycle be 
stopped, and Mr. Fleishel believes that the 
Government is going to order industry to do 
what it should have done for itself, but was 
unable to because too large a number were 
unable to subordinate their individualism. 
The Florida manufacturer, he admitted, in a 
sincere effort to benefit the retailer actually 
did him an injury during the days of rapid 
development in the State, by extending credit 
to those not entitled to it and causing fur- 
ther extensions to consumers also not en- 


titled to it. 


Dues Schedule 
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Success today de- 
pends on merchandis- 
ing, and Mr. Fleishel 
thinks that the retailer 
has not fully kept 
faith with the manu- 
facturer in efforts for 
lumber. The trouble 
has not arisen wholly 
through substitution of 
grades, but because in 
a closely competitive 





J. P. WILLIAMS, 


field the retailer has 2 

sold cheap and poor <« Orlando, Fla.; 

j , “or Former President and 
umber, feeling the Secretary of Associa- 

consumer was get- tion 

ting all he paid for. 


The number of retailers who handle only 
certified grades is astonishingly small, 
but the percentage of sales of grade-marked 
lumber is surely increasing, and whole- 
hearted co-operation by the retailer in push- 
ing quality products would widen his 
field, and strengthen his competitive position. 
Neither is the retailer giving the manufac- 
turer much consideration when he puts a 
high grade mill in competition with a pepper 
box outfit, for the high grade mill now ships 
a large proportion of its cut finished and 
wrapped, has to include varied lines of a 
millwork or novelty nature in a car, and has 
on occasion to ship as many as 150 to 200 
items, of four different species, in the same 


sales 


ear. And Mr. Fleishel was amazed at how 
little co-operation he received in building 
code revision efforts from retailers in lead- 


ing Florida cities when, as chairman of the 
National's committee, he was working in the 
interest of the trade as a whole. He referred 
also to the lack of support in efforts to 
defeat a workmen's compensation bill fos- 
tered by unions, which is unsuited to the 
South and would place a burden on all in- 
dustry. The Florida association, declared Mr. 
Fleishel, was founded to promote co-opera- 
tion, and group action was never more 
needed than now, for it will enable the lum- 
ber industry to benefit in the better days 
ahead. 

E. T. Roux, president Associated Manufac- 
turers of Florida, as well as of the Roux Crate 
Co., Bartow, agreed with Mr. Fleishel’s cheer- 
ful views, having found the renewed activity 
almost unbelievable. Orders are in sight for 
many of the mills for sixty to ninety days, a 
situation not duplicated in two years, and in- 
creases in prices are sure to follow, he asserted. 

Frank Williams presented his past president 
reception committee, consisting of Earl Harper, 
Plant City: J. P. Williams, Joe McCormick, 
Orlando; W. F. Sneed, Lakeland; Haynes 
Mahoney, Jacksonville, and R. P. Paddison, 


West Palm Beach. i 
Kenneth G. Bentz, of Atlanta, Boy Scout 
regional executive, reviewed the Boy Scout 


forestry work, promoted and largely financed 
by the Florida dealers. 


Home Financing Is Discussed 


In the usual afternoon conference, facetiously 
named this year the “Dumb-Bell Session,” Earl 
Harper, of Plant City, presided. Discussing 
the question of financing jobs, it was agreed 
that it was good business where properly pro- 
tected, but dangerous if contractors were not 
reliable. HH. H. Brenner, of Davenport, said 
his firm handled the matter through an associate 
mortgage company, and now had $30,000 sur- 
plus to take care of losses if any should accrue. 

Haynes Mahoney, of Jacksonville, thought 
in most cases of financing it would be better 
to do the job, leaning somewhat to the idea 
that it would be good for the dealer to do con- 
tracting. Jack Townsend thought the time had 
come for dealers to form a State financing as- 
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sociation to take care of such matters. 

O. C. Dick, of Brooksville, said last month 
was the best he had in three years. His is all 
cash business. 


Might Grant Tax Exemption of Homes 


Opinion differed on a bill in the legislature 
to exempt homes up to $5,000 in value from 
State taxes. Earl Harper feared the result on 
tax income to the State, with likelihood of 
necessitating a sales tax to make up the loss. 
Harry Brenner, of the association legislature 
committee, had no fears of this kind, and was 
sure that increase in building would take full 
care of tax income. Many present were far 
from sure that the bill is constitutional, by 
reason of confining exemptions to $5,000 and 
below. Mr. Brenner, who has kept in close 
touch, held to the opinion that the plan is safe 
and workable. 

E, T. Roux favored taking all taxes off real 
estate, which action he thought would bring in 
thousands of purchasers and builders. 


Trade Ethics and Wood Promotion 


Sales by roofing manufacturers to grocery 
houses were condemned, and there was later 
a resolution to buy from no organization that 
markets in this way. 

Earl Harper regretted so much lack of con- 
fidence in each other among dealers, and hoped 
for more working together. 

E. R. Emery, Chevy Chase, Md., and C. G. 
Faulkner, of Long Beach, Calif., told how 
wood houses stood up while some other kinds 
collapsed in the recent California quake. 

President Todd, R. P. Paddison and others 
were sure that ethics should be written into 
the by-laws of the association. 

Haynes Mahoney held it to be highly essen- 
tial that dealers educate the people in wood 
products, showing how houses properly built 
stand the strain of time and definitely ward off 
injurious effects of insects. 

In discussing “The New Trend in Business 
Relations,” James B. Clark, manager of Huttig 
Sash & Door Co., Jacksonville, urged that 
dealers encourage the movement back to decent 
prices, and a let-up in pounding the seller. 
Business depends on profits, not merely sales. 

W. M. McCrory, of Jacksonville, chairman 
of the insurance committee, wired from Talla- 
hassee that he was busy watching legislation; 
also, that he was sure of early reductions of 
fire insurance rates on yards and lumber stocks. 

A report from a Southern Pine Association 
source, that association rules were being vio- 
lated by some Florida dealers, was read. No 
one. present knew of any such offense. 


Uniform Lien and Compensation Bills 


Paul H. Hinds, secretary of the Miami 
Builders’ Exchange, analyzed the proposed new 
uniiorm lien law in relation to the present 
Florida act. It is recognized that the new bill 
has no chance to pass this session of the legis- 
lature. 

Dr. Russell A. Williams, of Orlando, orator 
of the session, could see in “the new deal” a 
promise of prosperity. 

Treasurer Ben Wand, Duval (Jacksonville) 
County, member of the legislature, now in ses- 
sion, reviewed prospects for bills in which lum- 
bermen are interested. He was of the opinion 
that the workmen’s compensation bill, so 
definitely opposed by the business interests, can 
not become a law. If passed by the house, the 
Senate will kill it, he felt sure. 

_The resolutions committee, headed by Maj. 
E. S. Woods, of Hobe Sound, thanked local 
people for services and attention, and con- 
demned roofing manufacturers that sell other 
than through approved dealer channels. 

Selection of place for November meeting was 
left to the board of directors. Lakeland asked 
to be chosen. 

R. P. Paddison presented the report of the 
nominations committee, from which the officers 
lor the current year were chosen, as follows: 

President—Spencer Lainhart, West Palm 
Beach. 

Vice-president—Robert _ S. 


Bechtelheimer, 
Dade City. 
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Treasurer—Ben Wand, Jacksonville. 
Nationa] 
tary. 


directors—President and _ secre- 


Director at Large—Rush H. Todd, Ocala. 


Associate directors—M. L. Fleishel, Sham- 
rock; Clyde Taylor, Jacksonville. 

Directors — Jacksonville district — Lester 
Foley, Jacksonville; Ormond district—Cecil 
Willis, Daytona Beach; Fort Pierce district— 
30b Lane, Fort Pierce; West Palm Beach 
district—A. B. Crouch, West Palm Beach; 
Miami district—Dave Ramsey, Miami; Sara- 
sota district—W. G. Shepard, Sarasota; St. 
Petersburg district—Joe Fleece, St. Peters- 
burg; Tampa district—Asher Culp, Tampa; 
Ocala district—A. G. Maugans, Ocala; Lake- 
land district—Jack Townsend, Lake Wales; 


Central (Orlando) district—N. M. Jacobs; De- 
Land. The Fort Meyers district of last year 
was dropped. 


The banquet on Friday evening brought a 
big crowd. There was lots of entertainment, 
all directed by Secretary Williams. After the 
dinner session, there was dancing at the Flam- 
ingo Club to the wee, sma’ hours. 


Banquet for Entertainment Only 


The banquet was listed for the cook at 100, 
but grew to 175 before they could close the 
doors. No speeches, and lots of entertainment, 
certainly drove dull care clean away. Even 
Secretary Williams’ big hammer on a big tin 
waiter could not keep the rioters quiet. 

Bob Bechtelheimer’s record as director of 
the Lakeland district shoved him to the vice 
presidency, and in line for the head of the 
works over his protest. Jack Townsend, of 
Lake Wales, who follows “Beck,” has shown 
tail feathers to all the fellows by adding a chain 
to his home station business, covering several 
of the smaller places of the State. 

Bill Sneed told Rush Todd, when he handed 
him the gavel two years ago: “You got a job.” 
Rush told Spencer Lainhart: “You know what 


A. Stirring 


Realizing the opportunity that lies before 
the industry in the legislation now before Con- 
gress, Assistant Secretary S. O. Hall, of the 
Millwork Cost Bureau, has sounded a stirring 
call to arms, the purpose of which, Mr. Hall 
says, is “to awaken the industry to its sad 
state of disorganization and to the necessity 
for prompt preparation in anticipation of the 
proposed Governmental action.” Continuing 
Mr. Hall says: 

Individual Firm Profits With Its Industry 

The majority of business men have long 
realized that the progress of the individual 
business is in almost direct proportion to that 
of the particular branch of industry in which 
it operates. This is apparent to all who take 
the long view. The stumbling block has al- 
ways been the short-sighted minority, which 
is made up of two general types of operators. 
One is the firm which believes that by cutting 
eerners, dodging responsibility and taking 
small advantages, it can profit more than the 
majority. The other is the type which oper- 
ates without definite policies, and usually 
without knowledge of its costs. The chaos 
caused by such firms is a familiar story. By 
dragging down the price level of the products 
of their industry they spoil all opportunity 
for the majority to profit, and fail to realize 
a profit for themselves. The eventual result 
has usually been the sacrifice of quality and 
service to compensate for low prices, with 
inevitable discredit to the industry at large. 


Plants Must Be Subordinate to Industry 
Control 


Recognition of the fact that the good in- 
tentions of the majority have been largely 
nullified by the actions of the minority is 
now apparent in the contemplated measures 
by which Washington hopes to stimulate in- 
dustrial recovery. As outlined by President 
Roosevelt, the proposed plans will permit in- 
dustry to develop those principles of control 
which seem best suited to each type of busi- 
ness. If the methods thus developed are 
agreed to by the majority in an industry, 
and are approved by the delegated Govern- 


17 


Bill said—see that you carry on.” And Spen- 


cer: “You've set some pace, but I'll shoot 
ae” 

Six of the eight past presidents were on 
hand. J. P. Williams, Joe. McCormick, Or- 


lando; W. F. Sneed, Lakeland; R. P. Paddison, 
West Palm Beach; Haynes Mahoney, Jackson- 
ville, and. Earl Harper, Plant City. W. E. Ty- 
lander, Fort Pierce, and Guy Storms, Miami, 
were the absentees. Rush Todd, of Ocala, join- 
ing the “exes” brings their total to nine—all 


active. 
The Golf Winners 


Frank Traynor, vice president of the Flor- 
ida Portland Cement Co., Tampa, handled the 
golf tournament. The Scanlon Cup, given by 
the late M. J. Scanlon, and the big prize al- 
ways, went to Walter H. Doeschler, Huttig 
Sash & Door Co., Jacksonville, net score 61. 
Other cups were won as follows: Phillips, G. 
C. Crosby, Vero Beach; Florida Portland Ce- 
ment Co., Ray Spaulding, DeLand; Pittman, 
Tom Wadden, Jacksonville. G. Tom Bailey, 
Miami, got a golf bag as low gross runner up. 
W. C. Hill, Orlando; Neil Jones, Orlando, and 
Francis Igon, Kissimmee, won golf balls for 
one thing or another. 


Plans for Larger Membership 


The new directors re-elected Frank Wil- 
liams secretary, and made plans for a drive 
for active members, as recommended by the 
retiring board. Despite the good showing of a 
net increase of twenty-two members ‘for the 
year ended May, 1933, Secretary Williams has 
his sights high for the current season. “If I 
don’t make a better record this year than last, 
I'll be disappointed,” he shouted as he waved 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN correspondent, 
as the latter kicked in the clutch for home and 
family. 


all to Arms 


ment agency, they will become the laws of 
that industry, and will be binding upon all, 
including the minority whose agreement was 
not originally obtained. 

If and when such a plan becomes operative, 
the millwork industry will be presented with 
a great opportunity and a great responsijbil- 
ity. At one time-it will receive a new free- 
dom of action against bad trade practices, 
and a limitation of freedom in the adminis- 
tration of each plant. It will have a chance 
to regulate for the best interest of the 
majority, but it must be certain that the prin- 
cip’es and mode of regulation represent the 
will of the majority. and not of a minority 
seeking special privilege and selfish benefit. 
Action Must Be Through Trade Associations 

The trade association is definitely: a part 
of the provosed measures, and unless millmen 
act immediately to build up the membership 
in their associations, they will great!y delay 
the time when they can partake of whatever 
benefits are to be obtainable. The next step 
must be that of co-ordinating the efforts of 
the several regional associations with those 
of the Millwork Cost Bureau, the national 
association. This can be accomplished either 
by a council composed of representatives of 
each association, or by delegating the na- 
tional association as spokesman for the re- 
gionals. In either case, each type of busi- 
ness in the industry, and the peculiar prob- 
lems of each locality, must be given full 
consideration, and must be represented in the 
body which will finally be delegated to de- 
velop the desired system of control. The 
firm or group of firms which fails to take its 
active part in the preliminary arrangements, 
risks the sacrifice of the voice which it 
should have in the final plans.. 

ee 


PRESERVATIVES with a high resistance against 
the attacks of termites and fungi, it is hoped, 
will be developed from the study of the chemi- 
cal constitution of extractives from woods that 
show such resistance, such study now being 
conducted by the Australian Council for Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research. 
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Warren Richardson, of the 
Richardson Lumber Co., Clar- 
inda, Iowa, is continuing the 


practice of building small struc- 
tures of one kind or another for 
his customers. He still finds 
trade in this field, despite the 
slack times of the last few years; 
and, while naturally this is a 
minor part of his trade, he finds 
it a good thing in itself and also 
a means of keeping contact with 
customers. He has been making 
an ice house which is used at 
filling stations—a storage affair 
that holds a truck load of ice 
for distribution to local custo- 
mers. 


New Use for Portables— 


Not long ago, Mr. Richardson 
made unusual emergency use of 
one of the new brooder houses 
which are built in the yard. He 
took out his Sunday school class 
of 12-year-old boys to stay over- 
night at a local lake, and since 
the weather was threatening he 
loaded this building on a truck 
and took it along for shelter. 
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He still smiles at the way in 
which he corded these tired 
and happy boys on the floor. 
They slept the sleep of the 
just while the wind raged, 
and in the morning they all 
but ate their own weight in 
camp fare. 

In this yard we saw an 
unusual specimen of a built- 
to-order small building; a 
Chic Sale special, complete 
even to the box for holding 
the mailorder catalog. A 
farmer wanted this conveni- 
ence, and the yard obliged. 





Warren Richardson, of the 

Richardson Lumber Co., Cla- 

rinda, lowa, merchandises 

portables and finds new uses 
for low grades 





“Business in general is gain- 
ing some strength,” Mr. Richard- 
son said. “The rise in price of 
farm produce is bringing extra 
money to the country people, and 
this strengthening of the market 
is encouraging even those far- 
mers who don’t have so much 
to sell. They hope that, when 
they do have new crops and live- 
stock ready for market, they’ll be 
able to get some real money. 


“There’s been a change in local 
habits. While it’s been a hard 
time all around, I think we've 
all learned something. Lumber- 
men, like everybody else, have 
gotten into ruts. For instance, 
in this general area dealers have 
stuck to quality goods. I believe 
in good materials to build good 
buildings, myself; but I’ve found 
out that there are certain lower 
grades that serve certain pur- 
poses very well. This makes 
building less expensive without 
hurting its quality very much, 
if at all. We've all found it 
necessary to study this building 
business in a new way. 
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IN THE REALM OF 


A Merchant of Yard-Built Structures 
Dealing With the Hunger for Low Prices 


Better Farm Income 


A Growing Demand for Acreage Home Sites 


Dealing With Lower 


Grades—“or course, some of 
the substitutions have not been 
so good, and I’m sorry we’re 
forced to carry them. For the 
first time in the many years this 
yard has been operated, we’ve 
been compelled to put in some 
No. 4 stuff. This, in general, is 
the way it happened: A certain 
person was getting ready to start 
a yard in a neighboring town, 
to sell this poor stuff exclusively. 
Since there is unquestionably a 
great pressure among farmers to 
buy lumber as cheaply as pos- 
sible, the established dealers felt 
obliged to meet this threat by 


farmer and how short he actu- 
ally is of money. Some farmers 
don’t really know what the lum- 
ber is like until they see it, and 
many of them have the idea that 
lumber is just lumber. Now and 
then a farmer will admit that 
he knows it isn’t a good buy, 
but he’ll add that he has to have 
that shed and can’t afford to pay 
more. So we sell him the low- 
grade stuff in the less desirable 





In rebuilding its office, which fronts 
on an angling street, the Grundy 
County Lumber Co., at Trenton, Mo., 
included an extensive and well 


lighted display room 





stocking some of the stuff. This 
move in advance served to head 
off the establishment of the new 
yard, and then we found that 
having the inexpensive lumber 
helped us out in another way. 
As you know, in this general 
area we have to contend with 
lumber that is brought in by 
stock truckers from a neighbor- 
ing city. As a rule this trucked- 
in stock is of low grade and sells 
wholly on price. Since the local 
dealers have the same materials 
and at comparable prices, with 
the added advantage of being 
near at hand where more lumber 
can be gotten easily if the orig- 
inal order is not enough, we’re 
able to meet this competition 
pretty well. 

“Whether the farmer buys it, 
once he sees it, depends upon the 





This rack, for holding friction-top 

cans, bottles, etc., of roof paint, oil 

and turpentine, is in use at the yard 

of the G. N. McGee Lumber Co., 
Trenton, Mo. 


species. But he knows. in ad- 
vance that he isn’t getting much. 


Comparison Sold the 


Better Grade— “Not long ago 
a well-to-do farmer came in to 
get figures on a barn. I thought 
the matter over, and decided he 
probably had or would get out- 
side figures on cheap lumber, but 
I knew he wouldn’t like that 
kind of stuff. So I made two 
complete sets of figures; one on 
good grades, and one on poor. 
When he came in to get the fig- 
ures, I gave him the high-grade 
list, and he hit the ceiling; told 
me all the usual stuff about rob- 
bery, and about my not knowing 
there was a depression. So I 
gave him the other figure with 
just a few words of explanation. 
Then I took him out into the 
yard and showed him the two 
kinds of lumber. He went away 
without much comment. Some 
time later he came in and said 
he’d have three trucks in to 
start hauling the material out. 
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THE RETAILER 


Through the 
Lower Corn Belt 


‘And see to it that I don’t get 
any of that poor stuff,’ he added.” 

Mr. Richardson has been fol- 
lowing the remodeling campaign 
in Des Moines and is rather 
planning, with the co operation 
of the Green Bay yard in town, 
to put on a similar campaign in 
Clarinda. As we understand it, 
this campaign will be principally 
aimed at town customers, though 
there will be no objection to 
farmers taking it on, too. Mr. 
Richardson says there is a defi- 
nite readiness in local circles to 
understand the farmers’ difficul- 
ties, and to be fair and even 
generous in devising co-operative 
ways of seeing them through. 
Able farmers in the renter class 
are getting good farms on con- 
tracts which give them a chance. 


Display of Shorts Gets 


Attention—This yard makes 
extended use of silent salesman- 





ship, by using an alley adjoining 
the office to display various lines, 
such as lawn furniture, gates and 
the like. We noticed one of the 
racks of assorted short lumber 
of high grade which Weyerhaeu- 
ser is putting out. This attracts 
much attention, and results in 
quite a number of sales for small 
repairs, home workshop jobs and 
manual training. Mr. Richard- 
son likes boys, as his Sunday- 
school adventure indicates, and 
he has always been at pains to 
help along the manual training 
department in the schools. He 





There's ample room for 
a big car in this new 
type garage, which has 
good lines and sells for 
around $100, as made 
up by the Green Bay 
Lumber Co., Clarinda, 
lowa. It measures 10x 
18 feet, has barrel roof 
laid on laminated raf- 
ters, is tight and 
staunch, weighs 2,500 
Pounds and is portable 


says that these boys grow up into 
big-time customers before you 
know it, and the school-boy habit 
of looking about the yard and 
getting familiar with the stock 
and the lumberman bears much 
fruit. This yard handles a good 
bit of plywood, both in fir and 
in oak and walnut. The hard- 
wood-faced stock found its first 
sales to the manual training de- 
partment, but it has spread to 
general customers. We noticed 
an alley display of irregular flag- 
stones, put out by a brick con- 
cern. These have proved popular 
and can be used in various ways, 
as stepping stones or in making 
solid walks. They can be set 
without foundations, laid in sand 
or put down in concrete. 

Mr. Richardson has been 
prominent in association circles, 
and is a past-president of the 
Northwestern. His father started 
this yard many years ago, and 


Warren has virtually grown up 
in the business. 


A Yard-Built Garage— 


The Green Bay Lumber Co., of 
which W. T. Anderson is local 
manager, has always worked in 
proper co-operation with its local 
competition. This great com- 
pany has long followed the plan 
of establishing high-grade man- 
agers in its yards, and of allow- 
ing these men to develop their 
trade in their own way. Mr. 
Anderson is a veteran salesman, 
and spent quite a period in his 
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early life selling lumber on the 
road. So he knows lumber from 
every angle. He has long been 
the chief of the local yard. He 
is a veritable encyclopaedia of 
lumber lore and of famous lum- 
bermen of the Mississippi Valley. 


At the time of our call his men 
were finishing up a garage on 
a plan largely worked out lo- 
eally. At the least it has been 
adapted and changed from an 
original which Mr. Anderson 
saw somewhere or other. It 
measures 10 by 18 feet on the 
ground, weighs around 2,500 


pounds and can be hauled to lo- 
cation behind a truck on a two- 
wheeled trailer. The special fea- 
ture of the building is a barrel 
roof, laid on laminated rafters 
which are fabricated in the yard. 
This roof seems to make the 
building especially tight and 
staunch. The man who bought 
the original one said at once 
it wasn’t large enough for his 
car; but Mr. Anderson had the 
tools and trestles moved away 
and let him drive his car into 
the building. This experiment 
proved that the building was of 


This neat assortment of high grade 
short lengths, displayed at the yard 
of the Richardson Lumber Co., Cla- 
rinda, lowa, is a Weyerhaeuser silent 
salesman and attracts much attention 
and results in a good number of sales 





ample size. Mr. Anderson ex- 
pects to make something of a 
feature of this building and will 
sell it for a little over $100, 
delivered. The lines are good, 
and the construction is sound. 
Like most of the retail deal- 
ers visited on this little trip, 
Mr. Anderson is selling quite an 





This is the Farm Revue, a min- 
iature show piece which was 
supplied by courtesy of Long- 
Bell Lumber Sales Corpora- 
tion, and it was here on dis- 
play in window of G. N. Mc- 
Gee Lumber Co., Trenton, Mo. 





amount of paint and glass and 
other materials for small repairs. 
He says these sales are each 
small in point of money, and 
they involve a good deal of la- 
bor, but they add up to quite a 
figure, and they help in making 
the customer contacts which now 
and then result in a larger sale. 
And again like all the other 
dealers, Mr. Anderson says there 
is an incalculable market for 
farm repairs and fencing when 
income shall make it possible 
for farmers to do what they 
know they need to do. This is 
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a market that does not escape 
when the work has to be de- 
ferred. A city family may get 


out of the notion of building a 
show place if it can't be done at 
the time, but a poor fence is 
there as a constant reminder of 
real needs. 

At Princeton, Mo., we stopped 
to see Frank Lowrey, of the 
Lowrey-Miller Lumber Co., but 
he happened to be away for the 
day. This, too, is a thrifty agri- 
cultural town, located in the 
great corn country. We were 
told that while the encourage- 
ment of rising prices had not 
brought any great flood of trade, 
this encouragement is being felt 
in less tangible ways. Not many 
farmers have much corn in stor- 
age, but they have a better hope 
for this year’s efforts. 

In Trenton, Mo., the depart- 
ment was regaled by a natty 
high school girls drum corps in 
brilliant uniforms, an organiza- 
tion supported by merchants, 
and a pride of the city. It was 
leading some sort of school 
parade. 

Our first call here was at the 
yard of the Grundy County 
Lumber Co.. a branch of the 
Riner Lumber Co., of Kansas 
City. Later in the trip we met 
J. A. Scroggs, of this company, 
in Kansas City; a man who has 
long been prominent in associa- 
tion circles. We first met Mr. 
Scroggs some years ago at a 
joint meeting of Nebraska and 





The plant of the McGee Lumber Co., 
at Trenton, Mo., was remodeied about 
two years ago. This yard has been 
making quite a sales drive with such 
Lon3-Bell articles as lawn chairs, 
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building the office, inclusion of 
an extensive and well lighted 
display room. 

The company has been giving 
much attention to credit terms— 
as what company has not? There 
has been some thought given in 
these parts to going on a cash 
basis, though not nearly so many 
yards seem to be doing it down 
here, according to reports, as in 
the Northwest. But it is only 
right, in the nature of things, 
that if a customer is to get 
credit, he must be at pains to 
protect that credit. So a little 
time back the company started 
the policy that all accounts are 
due the first of the month and 
delinquent on the 10th, with no 
further sales to those delinquent. 
This allows a certain amount of 
eredit as a convenience, but 
does not permit accounts to roll 
up. No accounts are opened for 
less than $10, and this restric- 
tion, together with the due and 
payable policy, keeps credits 
within bounds. 

The G. N. MeGee Lumber Co. 
had a picture of an unusual show 
window display in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN some little time ago 
—a display centered about a 
miniature four-horse team. This 
yard apparently does quite a bit 
with the silent salesmanship of 
displays in the window, the 
alleys and the like. Mr. McGee 
is a veteran lumberman,. well 
known in this part of the 
country. 

At the time of our visit a 
young man was putting together 
one of the widely known Long- 
Bell lawn chairs—an article of 
furniture that has made a tre- 
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Kansas dealers at Belleville, 
Kan., and he is now a director 
of the Southwestern association. 
Apparently he 
with the local managers. 


Dealing with Credits— 
The Grundy County yard is pre- 
sided over by Murk L. Mahaffie, 
a name that in the nature of 
things ought to belong to a radio 
announcer or a motion picture 
star, but it serves quite as well 
for a first class lumber mer- 
chant. The front of the yard is 
along an angling street, and this 
location made possible, in re- 


ranks ace high 


mendous place for itself in the 
trade. We met Joe Lane, of the 
Long-Bell company, in Kansas 
City, shortly after this, and he 
tells us that these chairs, and 
the cabinets and other small 
articles developed by his organ- 
ization, continue to have a tre- 
mendous sale all over the coun- 
try. Joe, as you know, is Former 
President Hoover’s double; and 
when Jules Brazil, that sprightly 
conventioner of the National 
Broadcasting Co., introduced him 
at the Milwaukee convention as 
Presidert Hoover, some of the 
boys thought for a suprised mo- 
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ment that Herbert really was 
among us. 


Brother, Can You Spare 


a Loan?—The McGee company 
also announces that it opens no 
account for less than $10 and 
specifically reserves the right, as 
announced by a large poster, of 
making all necessary investiga- 
tions before an account is 
opened. Mr. McGee tells us that 
building loans are not so easy to 
get as could be wished, with the 
local building and loan going 
hard boiled, perhaps of necessity. 

In quite a number of places in 





Missouri, especially near the 

larger cities, we noticed new or W.- T. Anderson, of the Green Bay 
comparatively new houses on Lumber Co., Clarinda, lowa, because 
acreages; sometimes a_ single he is a veritable encyclopaedia of 
acre, sometimes several. While lumber lore, has won success for him- 


it is hardly extensive enough in self in retail yard merchandising 


these parts to constitute a gen- 
eral practice, it seems clear that 
a good many people are moving 
out to the country, while still 
keeping their jobs in town. They 
escape city taxes, and they are 
able to raise at least part of their 
food. Dealer after dealer has 
told us that both city and coun- 
try people are reviving the old 
art of canning food. With some 
articles of food this does not 
pay, especially if it is done with 
city gas. But with many it does 
pay. and the American people 





seem to be taking a leaf from 
the book of their pioneer an- 
cestors. This matter of country 
houses is especially important to 
dealers in the smaller towns. In 
some places, of course, people go 
out to the country and try to 
become self sufficient. But many 
of considerable, though reduced, 
means are doing it, and these 
latter are the ones who are 
building the houses. It is a 
class of trade which may well 
receive attention. 





Remodels Store for Complete Display 


OsHKOsH, Nep., May 22.—After about fifteen years of retailing 
lumber and builders’ hardware, the Garden County Lumber Co., 
of which B. E. Robinson is treasurer and manager, has enlarged 
its facilities to include a complete stock of general hardware. The 
company’s office and display equipment was completely remodeled 
and rearranged, so as to not only make room for the new lines 
but also give them adequate showing. The result, Mr. Robinson 
says, is that more than 97 percent of the entire stock is on display. 

All furniture and fixtures in the store were harmoniously enam- 
eled in orange and jade green to give brightness. Seven open-top 
tables were obtained, and fitted with shallow glass partitions to 
display the smaller items. These tables were arranged in groups. 
and around them, on the floor, larger items were placed. The three- 
section Warren showcase was raised about a foot, and the top* of 
its base was fitted with glass bins to add to display space. 

- When these changes had been made, the lumberman told his 
customers about it, by advertising in the local paper and by dis- 
tribution of handbills. It was announced as “Farmers’ Day,” and 
in reality was a sort of field day for the men of the soil—held on 
a Saturday, of course. About 400 registered (many of them women 
and the first twenty-five women were given jig-saw puzzles) to 
look over the store, have a chance to win the 20-rod roll of 26-inch 
Red Brand fence awarded to the holder of some lucky number, and 
many of them to participate in the contests that featured the occa- 
sion. Manufacturers’ representatives were present, and it is in- 
teresting to note how Mr. Robinson advertised this fact beforehand: 

We will have wholesale representatives here from several of the best 
hardware and building material firms in the country, and they will be 
glad to give you any information that you may want in their line. 

The manufacturers provided the prizes, which, first and second, 
respectively, included: 


Horse-shoe pitching contest (contestants brought their own horse- 
shoes)—One roll of 4-ply extra heavy Certain-teed roofing and five Red 
Top steel posts; guessing contest (ladies only)—Wyeth carving set and 
a pair of Diamond Edge shears; free-for-all guessing contest—Fairbury 
windmill force pump and a roll of 4-ply Certain-teed roofing; post 
driving and pulling contest—ten Red Top posts and a Fairbury brass- 
lined cylinder. 


Mr. Robinson reports that the farmers and their wives seemed 
to enjoy themselves whether they won a prize or not. He is well 
satisfied with the results of the event, and believes that the good 
will “is well worth the money and effort that it costs to put it on.” 


Ma 
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Three Good Places 
to Display Your 


Products 


When a lumber dealer takes on any addi- 
tional lines, besides lumber, to sell, it is good 
business to spend what time, thought and money 
are necessary to prepare a suitable place to 
display the added products. Otherwise they 
will sell slowly, turnover will not be rapid 
enough for profit, and the money he “couldn't 
afford to spend” for adequate display facilities 
will be spent anyhow, in interest on investment 
in slow-moving stock, in loss of profits on 
sales not made because customers were not 
induced to enter the store, and in other ways 
that will occur to well informed dealers. 

If a dealer has products which his customer 
can use to advantage, it is his duty to himself 
and to his customers to make a place in his 
establishment where the products can be in- 
spected and appreciated. Having that, he must 
bring the customers in so they will be “ex- 
posed” to this display. Newspaper advertis- 
ing helps to do this, but it can hardly be 
expected to do the job alone, for the exterior 
of the store must give the customers some kind 
of evidence that there really is a display worth 
stopping to see, as worthwhile as the ad claims 
—there must be also a display window. 

The dealer will do some business without 
any of these helps, but not as much as hx 
would do if he had at least one. He will do 
some business if he has only the interior dis- 
play, or only the display window, or only the 
newspaper advertising, but not as much as if 
he had a balanced merchandising program o! 
all three. Any live dealer who is using all 
three helps will bear witness to that, for he 
probably has tried “doing without” first. One 
of these is C. Roy Fields, manager of the R. J. 
Hurley Lumber Co.’s branch at Osceola, Mo., 
who completed the remodeling of his office 
building late last fall. The two accompanying 
illustrations are pictures taken at Christmas 
time last year, which accounts for the festive 
array of the window, and the articles selected 
for display—things like flashlights, radios, sleds 
and percolators, which would make good gifts. 
It is interesting to note that one can look 
through the big plate glass windows and see 
the many shelves of paint inside the store. 

When the customer steps inside he finds that 
the old partitions have been knocked out, 
counters have been rearranged and some added, 
and he can find what he wants. Also, he can 
fnd other things he didn’t know he wanted 
until he saw them on display. Or he sees 


Iniiider of the well arranged office and sales room of the R. J. Hurley Lumber Co.’s yard at 
Osceola, Mo. 
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something which he 
later needs and remem- 
bers he saw it down at 
Hurley’s. 

In the meantime, while 
the display window is 
bringing the _ almost- 
passing customer inside 
and while the interior 
displays are helping to 
finish the job of selling him, what effect do the 
big window, the new lighting fixtures, the 
brightly decorated office, have on the lumber- 
man himself? He has better light in his store 
without too much electrical expense. He has a 
better outlook and feels better, and can act 
more pleasant to his customers. 

But Mr. Fields did not keep this pair of 
display aids a secret. He advertised in the 
local paper. A large two-column ad announced 
“To Our Patrons” that: 

In order to better serve you, and to make it 
possible to show to the very best advantage 
the latest in our line of merchandise, we have 
made extensive improvements in our store 
both inside and out. It has always been our 
policy to carry a most complete line, and to 
offer our goods at the very best prices in 
keeping with current markets. We invite your 
inspection and ask you to watch our display 
windows for the showing of the latest and 
best in hardware, sporting goods, Majestic 
radios, and anything for the builder. 


This, like all other Hurley ads, bears the 
company’s slogan developed by a former Osceola 
manager, J. R. Nuckles, now at the company’s 
general office in Kansas City: “We have it— 
We'll get it—Or it can’t be had.” Another ad, 
also calling attention to the display at the store, 
is reproduced on this page. Still another ad- 
vertisement talks about “Ed Wynn, the perfect 
fool,” and other folks. It continues: 

None of us are perfect—perfect fools or 
otherwise. We all do tricks. Sometimes they 
are expensive. Don’t be foolish and let your 


houses, barns, fences and other property go 
to rack and ruin when BUILDING MATE- 
RIALS ARE SO CHEAP! 

Mr. Fields himself well summarizes the 


workings of his merchandising plan. “Our pur- 
pose,” he says, “is to get the buying public 
in the habit of reading our ads and looking to 
our windows for the showing of the very latest 
and best in hardware and our other lines. We 













































It was remodeled to provide bet‘er display facilities for the firm’s varied line 
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The display window has only a low backrail, so the passerby can see 
beyond it the shelves of paint and other products on display. This 
picture was taken at Christmas time 


believe the two working in conjunction will 
give us the desired results.” Of the slogan 
he said: 

We believe our continued advertising with 
this slogan has made it a common phrase with 
the majority in our trade territory. We 
wanted our customers to come to us for our 
merchandise and for service. We wanted 
them to feel that we were interested enough 
in them and their needs that we would get 
them what they wanted. We believe that this 
slogan has rendered us a great service in that 
respect. 

The other slogan, shown in the ad repro- 
duced, “Buy Osceola,” was developed partly 
for the same reason the well known “Buy 
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Get the Hurley Habit and 
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We have it—We'll get it--Or it can’t be had 


R.J.Hurley Lumber Co 


American” campaign was started, and partly to 
attempt to induce merchants of the town not 
to use their wholesale buying privileges outside 
their own lines, for the purchase of their own 
private needs, a practice which has been fol- 
lowed by so many merchants under the stress 
of present economic conditions. Introduction of 
this slogan was vigorously commended by the 
editor of the paper and by others faced with 
the same problem. 














































Using Modern Sales Plans 


May 22.—A. R. 


FREEPORT, IL! Clem, man- 
ager of the J. WH. Patterson Co., has had 
enough experience with window displays and 
sales rooms to be convinced that in all seasons 
and under all business conditions this method 
of attracting customer attention and interest 
is so useiul as to be indispensable. 

Suppose, he says, that a family has enough 
money either to remodel the house or to buy a 


new car. Everybody knows what the car 
dealer does. He has parades of the new mod- 
els as they come out; probably with the 


local American Legion drum corps in the lead. 
He calls up prospects and urges them to let 
him send out a new machine so they can take 
a ride and try the wheel, themselves. He has 
beautifully polished machines ranged inside his 
front windows, with colored placards an- 
nouncing the new prices and calling attention 
in general terms to the financing plan. He 
keeps a careful check on every sign of cus- 
tomer interest; if a prospect barely intimates 
to a personal friend that maybe the old bus 
isn’t what it was, the dealer is on the phone. 

But what about the lumber dealer? Too 
often he sits in his office, waiting for some 
one to come in. Perhaps the front windows 
haven’t been washed since last summer, and 
the passer by, peering through the dust, sees 
a lithograph of a trotting horse, advertising 
the county fair of eight months ago. 

Under these conditions it’s easy to guess 
that, other things being equal, the prospect 
will buy a car and let the house go. Mr. Clem 
thinks this is all wrong. He knows from his 
own experience that advertising which appeals 
through the eye to a sense of pride and pro- 
gress and well-being does make sales; and he 
thinks that the dealer who does not take a 
continuing interest in bringing his materials 
and services to public attention through dis- 
plays that are fitted to times and seasons is 
overlooking his best opportunity to create in- 
terest and to get sales leads. He says that 
in his opinion the motor car industry, through 
advertising to the sense of sight, has made 
more progress in 30 years than the lumber in- 
dustry has in 300. 

Mr. Clem follows his own advice. The Pat- 
terson company has a fine office that is well 
fitted to display purposes. But like the great 
majority of lumber offices it is located at some 
little distance from the retail center of the 
city; and so Mr. Clem has tried the device 
of supplementing the office dispiays by leasing 
a vacant store front at a low rental and by put- 
ting in a well-balanced display. He keeps it 
fresh and up to date by frequent changes. Part 
of the time, when a competent employee is not 
very busy, he is asked to keep the display 
open, answer questions and get sales leads. 
The rest of the time the silent salesmanship 
of the windows themselves takes over the job. 
Neighboring merchants like the change; for a 
vacant window next to a store has a depress- 
ing effect upon shoppers. A number of fel- 





“This year’s models” to arouse interest of prospective home builders and remodelers, much as 
automobile dealers arouse the interest of prospective car buyers who already have cars. Observe 
the dozens of pictures of beautiful Freeport homes in the background 
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low merchants as well as shoppers have told 
Mr. Clem in some surprise, after looking at 
the window, that they had had no idea the 
Patterson company had all these things tor 
sale. That in itself is a justification for the 
effort; for if people don’t know the articles 
that are for sale they'll not come in to ask 
for them. 

But Mr. Clem does not overlook the win- 
dows and the sales rooms in the office. He 
changes the display at regular intervals, keeps 
the articles price-carded and in various ways 
has them described so that the window shopper 
can get an idea of their usefulness. This dis- 
play is the regularly assigned job of one or 
more persons with special gifts in this field; 
though all executives and employees are ex- 
pected to offer whatever suggestions occur to 
them. Usually the goods are seasonal; though 
now and then, as a matter of contrast, a later 
season is anticipated. In mid-winter, for in- 
stance, the company arranged a rather elab- 
orate garden display. It happened that the 
president of a national organization of iris 
growers lives in Freeport, and the national 
convention of the group was to be held in the 
city. This woman, who incidentally had never 
been in the office so far as Mr. Clem could 
remember, came to see the display and asked 
that it be shown at the convention. 

The sales rooms in the office have an addi- 
tional and valuable use. The company deals 
with a good many contractors who have no 
offices of their own. So they bring their cus- 
tomers to the Patterson office when they are 
completing agreements. This makes it easy 
and natural to look at the specials handled by 
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This attractive building, the home of the J. H. 
Patterson Co., Freeport, Ill., is also used by 
the company’s contractors who have no offices 


the company. These rooms are fitted with 
chairs, tables, flowers and the like so that 
women will feel welcome and at ease. 

One of the unusual displays which attracted 
much attention was a group of two contrasting 
miniatures; one showing a pioneer setting of 
1776 and the other a series of houses of 1933 
in a proper setting. Mr. Clem makes use of 
easels in displaying specials; for such an easel 
placed in the center of an attractive group 
setting, gets the first glance of the passer-by. 

Mr. Clem believes that frequent changes, 
careful study by a responsible person, seasonal 
goods and contrasts constitute the central fac- 
tors of good display. He considers it one of 
the important parts of modern salesmanship, 


Retailer Tells How Lumber Industry's 
Service Has Improved 


Oneipa, N. Y., May 22.—In its “Prominent 
Oneidans” column the Oneida Dispatch recently 
described the interesting career of Walter Ruby, 
who with his two brothers, Howard and Paul, 
is carrying on the business of the R. B. Ruby 
Lumber Co., founded by their father many 
years ago. After his preliminary education 
at Oneida High School and Williston Semi- 
nary, Walter Ruby was trained as a mechani- 
cal engineer at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. He was employed successively, dur- 
ing the ensuing years, by Oneida Community 
(Ltd.), American Chain Co., and Franklin 
Motor Co.; he was engaged in factory produc- 
tion work for the Franklin company when the 
war broke out, and he and his two brothers 
joined the colors. After the war was over and 


the scene of battle shifted from the trenches 
to Geneva, the Jumberman persuaded his three 
sons to help him operate his progressive re- 


tail yard. Walter is general manager, How- 
ard is yard manager, and Paul is estimator 
and outside contact man. Besides being an 
efficient business man Walter Ruby is also 
an accomplished musician, and his trombone 
contributes to the success of the Armory band; 
he is an enthusiastic hunter and fisherman; 
formerly was commissioner of public safety; is 
a trustee of the Oneida Savings Bank; belongs 
to the Elks, and to the Oneida Country Club. 
He is married and has a daughter seven and 
a half years old. 

In the newspaper interview Mr. Ruby men- 
tioned his satisfaction with the increased amount 
of small orders for repair jobs which total 
enough that they are “keeping us moderately 
busy,” and told of the improvements in mer- 
chandising methods that have been made by 
the lumber industry. He said: 

I must confess that we in the lumber busi- 
ness have been rather backward in this re- 
spect. Much has been accomplished in the 
past few years, however. In order to com- 
pete successfully with manufacturers of auto- 
mobiles, radios and electric refrigerators, who 
present their products to the public in a most 
attractive manner, we have been forced to 
make changes. 

Our lumber business has become, in reality, 
a building materials supply company. Through 
our co-operative association of dealers we are 
in position to furnish plans and designs for 
homes which are architecturally correct. We 
have added hardware, paint and other such 
items to our stock, so that we can furnish 
everything needed for the construction of 4 
home except labor and plumbing—and we 
can supply accurate estimates for those. 
Thus, when a man comes in to “talk house” 
we no longer need to ask him, as in the old 
days, for his list of materials needs. We can 
supply that list, and help him plan his new 
home in its entirety. 


Then the dealer described some of the “new 
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jels” in home building materials, giving out up under weather exposure. New paints for est source of supply for lumber at the present as 
max _ that perhaps might nat be known interior decorating save labor by their quick- time is the South. ‘ 
information that { - _ ° ts . drying qualities. Improvements have been ; ; , 3 
} to folks who have been — 8 period of hiberna- made in floor paint to cut out blistering and Sounds almost like a fashion note irom the 
tion, sO lar as building 1S concerned, telling peeling. Window and door casings now come salons of Paris, doesn't it? Only it’s a fashion 
them how homes are built now and what new already cut to the proper length, and pack- note and building news broadcast from Oneida, 
materials are available. He said: aged—almost like groceries. In these items this time—a retail lumber dealer accepts his 
Insulation boards have become an impor- Pi pe Mage rn gut Bo oe ry aang rightful responsibility as his town’s building 
. . Te ardaa ave e . i F » modern arcnitec Ye 2as ( . . . 
tant product. Wall boards, too, have been COMA for Che Mosern Srcnitectural meas © materials buyer, and gives his trade a report 
developed to take the place of plastered and narrow lines. Casement windows are being sh: rg: Seg ee , buildi 
wainscoted walls. They are even being used used a great deal, also, Most of our lumber on what may be considered modern building 
now ‘to some extent, on the outside of homes, comes from the Pacific coast, and is shipped practice. Sounds good, doesn t it Try it on 
where a special finish enables them to stand here via the Panama Canal. The second great- your Rotary Club, or your editor. 
O Sit " Cit Fi t L 
seLoiT, Wis., May 22.—It is singularly appro- id ¥ ‘ , . we ¥ 4 
priate that a concern whose business it is to r 
supply materials for building homes should ey 
occupy the site of the first home built where ° 
the city of Beloit now stands, traditionally : 
L. known as “Tebo’s cabin.” In the very “door WILFORD 
ed by yard” of the Wilford Lumber & Fuel Co, stands UMGERAFUEL CO 
offices a monument—a boulder—bearing this inscrip- 
tion: “Site of Tebo’s cabin, Beloit’s first home, 
| with marked by Beloit Real Estate Board and Beloit 
» that Historical Society. ; 
} Over forty years ago, in October, 1892, F. 
‘racted W. Wilford entered the employ of the Keeler 
‘asting | Lumber Co., of Beloit. This business, organized 
ing of J in 1866, moved to the 
f 193% sent historic site i eile acd 
“ : 7 agg ang a a Partial view of yard of 
se oO > ae ’ Ss > re 7 
' aaa = oy 1924. oe Wilford Lumber & Fuel 
ase _ - ag Qg? 2 » ° re 
pate years ago, in » me  Co., Beloit, Wis. The 
or eee aie organ- - 
= P ' — was —— boulder in left fore- 
fell . = a" Wil _o ground marks site of 
SS n6 i changed to W 1itOr< Beloit’s first home 
> Lumber & Fuel Co, In 
al Tac- he present organiza- ‘ - : 
f me present Ofe ae - S Wilford L. G. Wilford, secretary-treasurer, explained 
one 0 tion F, W. Wilford is president, R. S. Wilforc Sa ’ : - 
hi | Beer pees that the record originally applied only to fuel, 
up. vice president and L. G. Wilford secretary. : } | y to 
See eee - ¢ : aia but it had been found so successful that it had 
F, W. Wilford attributes much of the com- . pe gir ag? ne : a 
| pany’s success to its ability to keep its customers been extended to cover all of their merchandise. 
Ne rs success t S ¢ y TF -e Ss Ss : 
a 2 J 


(Ss 


and to add new ones, an asset due, in no small 


At the present time three separate files are 
kept. The first of these contains the record of 


measure, to the cordially business-like atmos- 
phere of the office, the personal touch of service, 
> the high quality products handled, and the 
: strategic location. An out-standing feature is 

the extraordinarily useful record system, which 


customers who burn solid fuel. Another con- 
tains similar information regarding those using 
liquid fuel. The third file is for prospects. 
Credit ratings, change of address, those moving 








away and new prospects are kept up-to-date 
How- enables the company to follow up both cus- from the Beloit Commercial Club bulletins. 
timator tomers and prospective customers, anticipating “The system has many advantages,” he ob- 
ing an their needs. Mre Wilford explained: served, “aside from the fact that it minimizes 
is also | “This record quickly tells the current credit our record keeping. We can check credit while 
— aoe of ps customer, when he ordered last, an — is being given. ogee accounts are 
r band; { iow and what he buys, the classification to exposed for special attention. When an order 
erman ; which he belongs and information regarding has been received from an account which has 
fety; 1s mailing lists. In addition to this visible infor- been dormant for some time, the signal apprises 
belongs mation, on opening the file we can ascertain how us of the fact and a special ‘Thank you’ letter 
y Club. long he has been a customer, the different items is mailed. 
en and he has purchased and when they were bought. _ “We handle a large variety of products, rang- 
All this readily available information assists us 4 close-up of the boulder monument in yard ‘8. from coal and fuel oil through building ma- 
ry men- i to keep our present accounts active and, com- of Wilford Lumber & Fuel Co. Beloit, Wis., terials to lawn furniture, bird houses and paints. 
— bined with our prospect file, to secure new busi- jnscribed: “Site of Tebo’s cabin, Beloit’s first A customer may be buying only one thing from 
rhe ' ness, It has the further advantage of being home; marked by Beloit Real Estate Board and po age pl giv a geen my ‘ +“ red 
, simple and it is easy to post. Beloit Historical Society” pie oe: il on, tor example, to lumber 
in mer- § purchasers for a special mailing of fuel litera- 
iade_ by ture. A person who buys lawn furniture prob- 
: ably is a good prospect for paints. One who 
or busi- © is remodeling his home with built-in features 
this re- may also be installing an oil burner. Incidentally, 
in the we have found that those who use solid fuels 
to com- and those who burn fuel oil are not the same 
of auto- kind of customers; they chase different] 
rs, wae 'S 5 y purchase di erently 
~~ : and respond to different mailing. The signals 
reed an are equally efficient in both files, but separate 
files are necessary. 
reality, “By means of the system our customer files 
arom have also become pros- 
igns for § The illustration oppo- pecs files. The visible 
ect. We § site shows in operation signals select prospects 
a =< a the modern office sys- {0r different kinds of 
& 7 : sone described in accom merchandise, th Os e 
and we panying article, as used Who require special 
. those by the Wilford Lumber attention of any nature 
- house” & Fuel Co., Beloit, Wis. and the good accounts. 
the old The man at the desk is To sum up, the index 
hy S Joseph F. Kreinz, ac- furnishes us with a 
is n 


countant for the Wil- 
ford company 


customer control valu- 
able in our business,” 
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A Broken Step and Almost a 
Broken Neck 


The step had been in bad condition for 
months, but it still was able to bear its own 
weight so its repair was postponed until after 
the depression. Then one day recently a man 
trusted that step with his weight, it gave way 
under him, and he almost broke his neck. You'd 
think that that householder ought to know bet- 
ter than to let the step get in such bad condi- 
tion, and that his visitor ought to know better 
than to trust a step that must have shown its 
age and decrepitude. 

But it was even worse than that. The step 
was not in front of a residence, but in front of 
the office of a lumber company ; and the gentle- 
man who did the humpty-dumpty act was an 
msurance inspector! On a previous inspection 
that step had been mentioned to the lumberman, 
but he had postponed its repair. Oh, well— 
after the accident the step was repaired, for a 
carpenter chanced to be passing just as the 
mishap occurred, and the lumberman called him 
in and gave him the job. The Burning Ques- 
tion, publication of the Associated Lumber Mu- 
tuals, in telling of the incident, says further: 

Before the carpenter was half through with 
his work he had two or three orders from 
people passing by. These orders led to more, 


and by actual count, upon investigation, we 
find that repairing one broken step resulted 
in three weeks’ work for the carpenter. He 


is still working, because it made him realize 


there are many such small odd jobs to be 
done, and he’s out hunting for them. 

But if a lumber dealer does not have his 
own step repaired, why should he expect other 
people to buy merchandise from him in order 
to put their properties in good condition? 

And here’s another instance: A carpenter 
was called to fix the door of a home garage. 
But the job was “too small”’—he wouldn't 
take it. So another carpenter who needed 
the money was called, and did the work 
well. The owner of the property sympathized 
with this willing carpenter, and found other 


little jobs around the house, such as in- 
stalling a closet, fixing the cellar door and 
the cellarway, and erecting a small picket 
fence around the garden. Result—a_ full 
week's work for this willing carpenter who 
started out to fix only a garage door. 


How Should It Be Built? 


An Arkansas company, large manufacturer 
of spokes and staves, recently has started the 
the manufacture of rough and finished lumber, 
and is making plans to retail it in a town of 
about 8,000 population with a large rural trade. 
It is seeking information on the proper way to 
plan and arrange two buildings that will be 
needed, utilizing the best methods in modern 
merchandising of lumber and materials. 

One of the buildings will be a carpenters’ 
shop, with machinery and other equipment to 
enable the workmen to make window and door 
frames, cabinets etc. The other proposed build- 
ing is a retail shed, in which an ofhce and dis- 
play room are to be incorporated. 

Any lumberman having information on this 
subject is invited to communicate with the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, so that it may be 
passed on to this firm and also may be used 
in a story about this subject. Such sweeping 
changes have been made in the retail lumber 
field that a symposium of shed, office and shop 
building ideas would be of value. 





NEITHER of the two lumber yards in Albion, 
Mich., an industrial community, was doing 
much business until there came a_ hailstorm, 
with jagged chunks of ice the size of hen eggs 
falling in a narrow strip across town, when 
immediately both yards, and the hardware 
stores, were besieged by customers who stood 
in line for the privilege of buying glass and 
roofing. Fresh supplies from nearby cities were 
soon exhausted. What would a sudden national 
demand do to the lumber business, with mill 
and yard stocks so low? 





Chicken or Rabbit p/, 
pen bottoms 


Native 








This “Bargain Board,” mounted high enough to be easily visible by motorists 
passing on the street and yet low enough so that pedestrians on the sidewalk will see 





it, is located near the 
office of the Aurora 
Lumber Co., Aurora, 
Colo. It is flood- 
lighted at night, and 
is one of the best of 
many display features 
at the western yard. 
Seasonable specials 
posted on one of the 
four spaces of this 
board are found to 
have ready sale, if the 
price is plainly 
marked. It need not 
be a distressfully low 
price, but it must be 
included, in this kind 
of advertising, for best 
results. 








A Convenient Cover Board That 
Makes Selling Easier 


“Of course, Mr. Customer, these are only 
cover boards, and the good lumber is under- 
neath. We throw these off when making de- 
livery, you know.” 

Lumber dealers know how it is to have to 
make that sort of explanations. Maybe the 
customer believes it and maybe he does not. In 





The Altadena Lumber Co., Altadena, Calif, 
uses culls for cover boards and makes fewer 
embarrassing explanations 


either case such a speech is not constructive, 
and its necessity is undesirable from the sales 
point of view. It is not necessary in the yard 
of the Altadena Lumber Co., Altadena, Calif. 
for Manager B. R. Glatts has developed the 
cover-board arrangement shown in the accom- 
panying iilustration, putting to work some of 
his cull inch boards. 

The sides of the pile are built up a bit higher 
than the center of the pile, and thus form walls, 
across which are laid cull 2x3s as stringers, and 
the cull inch boards lengthwise as a cover. The 
front 2x3 is on edge to give a slight slant to 
the cover, for drainage. [or the small orders 
that have been so popular with householders of 
late years, the two or three boards may be re- 
moved without disturbing the cover, and the 
use of sticking boards as illustrated allows the 
lumberman to take the order from lower in 
the pile, if he so wishes. If it is a large order 
the cover can quickly be laid to one side and re- 
placed when the order is filled. 

—_—ee_e_eess—- 


When Carpenters. Fight Each 
Other, What to Do? 


“Our local carpenters and painters are badly 
disorganized, as many lumber dealers are over 
the country,” the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was 
told recently by Roy V. Garrett, manager of 
the Dascomb-Daniels Lumber Co.’s yard at 
Hollis, Okla., “and”no one suffers more than 
we when carpenters and painters are scrapping 
among themselves. We felt that by bringing 
them in to our store for a social gathering we 
would increase their good will and loyalty 
toward us, and at the same time give them a 
chance to renew their friendship and discuss 
their own problems at hand.” 

So that’s what the lumberman did, accepting 
the responsibility and the opportunity to help 
set the building industry “on its feet” so far as 
Hollis was concerned. He invited every car- 
penter and painter in town, promising that there 
would be no salesman to bore them with a 
sales talk, that the only part the dealer would 
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take would be to see that they had plenty of 
sandwiches and good coffee, and that it would 
be the artisans’ own meeting. Only two of 
those invited failed to come, and one of the two 
was absent because of illness. Twenty-four 
were present. 

Mr. Garrett opened the meeting by thanking 
those who, although they operate through his 
competitor's yard, came to the meeting anyway. 
Most of the evening was given over to discus- 
sion of prospects for remodel and repair busi- 
ness in Hollis, and of the troublesome question 
of the price the various workmen were demand- 
ing for their labor. The sandwiches and cof- 
fee, and cigars and cigarettes, with radio mu- 
sic, helped to keep the meeting jovial in tone, 
and the gathering was so productive of good 
feeling that the artisans are clamoring for more 
such sessions. Mr. Garrett plans to hold sep- 
arate meetings, next, for the painters and 
paperhangers and for the carpenters and roof- 
ers, “believing,” as he says, “that this will help 
keep them pulling for us on future jobs.” 


Quoting Prices on the Complete 
Home—in Safety 


Many enterprising dealers are interested in 
the profit possibilities of selling the complete 
home on a turn-key basis, but hesitate to put 
themselves to the trouble and expense of figur- 
ing the cost and submitting a price to the 
customer for fear the latter will (and if he 
can he probably will, too) take the list of ma- 
terials or the specifications over to a compet- 
ing dealer who need only charge up the cost 
of materials, with nothing for the design or 
the build-up of the sale, and thus under-bid the 
man who would be really responsible for the 
idea. This same difficulty applies with equal 
force to other merchandising problems, as re- 
tail dealers well know. Finding a_ prospect 
and working up a buying interest costs time 
and money, and is as much a part of the 
expense of the sale as is the cost of materials. 
One large Chicago retailer freely admits that he 
does less good merchandising than he is equipped 
to do, because the sales thus created slip so easily 
into the hands of competitors on a price basis. 

The I. N. R. Beatty Lumber Co., well known 
line-yard firm with headquarters in Morris, 
Ill., has developed a system that seems to offer 
much in the way of meeting this difficulty. 
Eight house plans that have proved: popular 
with customers of the Beatty yards were care- 
fully figured, as to both materials and labor, 
for the cost of the house complete in Morris. 
Then the house was photographed and a sketch 
of the plan drawn (for each of the eight plans), 
and the photo and sketch were attractively 
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framed, as shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. The one at the right of the picture 
happens to be the most expensive of the eight, 
and the customer reads. “A Home Complete 
for $2,982. Five Modern Rooms and Bath. 
Built on Your Lot. Local Contractors Do the 
Work. A SAFE INVESTMENT.” The bun- 
galow at the left, at $2,792, is similarly de- 
scribed, and at the bottom one reads: “A 
Home—The Family Pride.” These frames are 


“My 
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Dealer Advertises Contractors 
~ to His Customers 


J. M. Higman, manager of the Builders’ 
White Spot, a lumber yard in Rosemead, Calif., 
is encouraging co-operation on the part of con- 
tractors, and dealers in supplementary building 
materials, by using the back of the 75-foot sign 
that stretches across the front of his property 





Reverse side of Builders’ White Spot sign, showing contractors’ advertisements 


not allowed out of the company’s office, and 
therefore the customer can’t take the plans 
and shop around for the cut-throater’s price. 
If somebody wants to submit a bid on the 
house, he must also make up his own plan 
and his own list—which takes more brains than 
price cutting ever did. The Beatty company 
does the hiring of the contractor (the customer 
can exercise his preference if any, of course), 
and turns over the key to the house when it is 
completed. Thus the control of the construc- 
tion methods and selection of materials is 
vested in the same person who has the responsi- 
bility—the lumber dealer. And he is paid a 
fair price for his work. 

Two other things, besides the pleasing panels 
of the walls, are noticeable in this picture— 
the attractive way in which the paint is dis- 
played and price-carded on its home-made dis- 
play stand; and the large “Build, Remodel, Re- 
pair in 1933” framed “silent salesman” in the 
center, which not only urges activity of this 
kind, and mentions that “Building $ Today Buy 
More,” but also pictures some ways to put 
such a program into effect in one’s own home. 





Three good merchandising ideas are shown in this picture, taken in the headquarters office of 
the I. N. R. Beatty Lumber Co., at Morris, Ill. One of them, shown in the two smaller frames 


on the wall, helps the company to sell complete homes at reasonable profit 


for bulletin board announcements of these 
other people’s and firms’ names, addresses and 
phone numbers. 

The sign is about four feet high, and arches 
over the driveway which is in the center of the 
property front. This leaves about a dozen 
spaces, or panels, in which advertisements may 
be placed on the rear where they may be seen 
as the lumber dealers’ customers drive out. Car- 
penters, plumbers, dirt haulers, concrete men, 
electricians and others are welcome to have 
their signs painted on the board, at no cost to 
them except the sign painter’s charges. 

“Quite frequently customers will ask us whom 
they may get to haul sand and gravel, for ex- 
ample,” Mr. Higman explained. “We merely 
refer them to the sign of a gravel and sand 
hauler on our board. That man has had many 
jobs as a result. In return, we may expect that 
he will refer people to us when they ask him 
where they may purchase lumber.” 





Putting Sales Facts into the 
Home Circles 


Numerous lumber dealers have taken on the 
merchandising of electrical refrigerators during 
recent months and years, and are vigorously 
promoting the line. These dealers find that 
they must get the sales facts right into the 
home circle, so that the family may know of 
the savings possible to effect, if sales are to 
be made. Two methods of accomplishing this 
have been brought to the attention of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently. 

The Cambridge Lumber Co., Cambridge, 
Neb., sponsored a cooking school, for which 
the Kelvinator Co. furnished the instructor, 
Mrs. Florence McReynolds Williams, and 
shared the expense. Other merchants in Cam- 
bridge participated in the event, too, and shared 
in the publicity. Many women attended the 
demonstration of “cooking with cold,” and L. C. 
Richardson, president of the lumber company, 
expressed himself as well pleased with the 
result. 

In Baytown, Tex., and its neighboring muni- 
cipalities in a “tri-cities” cluster, the Joe Hug- 
gins Lumber Co. conducted an essay contest 
open to high school and junior high students, 
on the subject, “Why Every Tri-Cities Home 
Should Have a Frigidaire.” Prizes of $5, $3, 
$2, $1.50 and $1 were awarded, and the pic- 
tures and essays of the first two prize winners 
were published in the local paper. A demon- 
stration of Frigidaire features, and a lecture on 
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its value to a home, were given to groups of 
the contestants. Delivery dates on the refrig- 
erators forced postponement of the confest until 
examination week at the schools, so many who 
iol the literature and other information were 
unable to prepare essays, but E. O. Williams, 
Frigidaire sales manager for the lumber com 
pany, is well pleased, for he believes that this 
information reached the homes, and was care- 
fully considered by the home circles in deep- 
thinking conclave, so that good advertising re- 
sulted. “In fact,” he reports in happy conclu- 
sion, “a number of recent sales can be traced 
as direct results of the contest.” 
o_o 


Want More Business? Then 
Offer ''Free Inspection" 


A simple plan for selling lumber and other 
building materials under present conditions is 
being developed by some dynamic dealers smart 
enough to pick up some enterprising ideas from 
the ingenious merchandising efforts of the most 
successful public service corporations. The 
plan involves no expense whatever, requires 
nothing more than normal intelligence and a 
little enterprise and extra effort, and is equally 
workable and effective for the small town 
dealer or the big city yard, 

Public service companies have become mer- 
chandisers to a tremendous extent. Their em- 
ployees visit the homes and business establish- 
ments of service customers under the guise of 
“free inspection,” but really to sell. 

The building material dealer has the same 
opportunity to inspect the welfare of the build- 
ings in his trading territory. This “free in- 
spection” is invariably welcomed and the intel- 
ligently sound recommendations that result can 
bring in a surprisingly large volume of really 
profitable new business. Nearly always some- 
thing can be uncovered that needs fixing. And 
in the case of much of this prospective work it 
is so obvious that “a stitch in time will save 
nine” that very little or no actual sales effort is 
needed beyond the simple pointing out of the 
defect and a wise recommendation of how to 
remedy it. Stormy weather when yard trade 
is apt to be at a low ebb is the ideal time for 


this kind of “free inspection service.” Then 
leaky roofs and bad gutters tell their own 
story. Besides the obvious repairs, there are 


the many improvements, comforts and conven- 
iences that may be suggested. 
The free inspection service can be given eve- 


nings, outside of regular business hours. It 
can be handled not only by the owner and ex- 
ecutives of the local lumber yard but also by 


any of the rank and file of the yard employees 
whose experience and temperament qualify them 
for such contacts. In the case of the latter 
a suitable commission can be arranged to reim- 
burse the loyal employee for his extra time. 


Lumber Dealers Prepare Exhibits 
in Renovizing Campaign 
Micu., May 22.—Aiding other 


men in a citywide renovizing 
Grand Rapids lumber dealers made 





GRAND Rapips, 
local business 
campaign, 


an exhibit of their products in the Waters- 
Klingman furniture exposition building. The 
exhibition opened May 10 for 10 days, with 
more than 50 exhibits. 

Among exhibitors were Grand Rapids Lum- 
ber Co., Lakewood Lumber Co., Spears Lum- 
ber Co., Grand Rapids Sash & Door Co., Cur- 
tis Lumber Co., Stiles Lumber Co. and Reserve 
Supply Lumber Co. One of the features was 


a list of prices indicating the low cost of reno- 
vizing or building homes and business houses 
now, compared with prices of a few years ago. 
Especially prominent display was given predic- 
tions of a general increase in lumber and com- 
modity prices The exhibif included ex- 
amples of homes before and after renovizing, 
and a large display of Weyerhaeuser lumber. 
A co-operative roofing exhibit was also shown, 
besides displays of building supply materials 
and household furnishings, F. E, Ederle was 
show manager, 


soon, 
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‘Open House" Announces Mer- 
ger of Yards, and New Lines 


Recently the Gibbon Lumber Co., Howard, 
Kan., took over the stock and business of the 
Howard Lumber Co., and in consolidating the 
two establishments added a complete line of 
paint, hardware and wallpaper. Will O. Gib- 
bon, a banker at Baldwin, Kan., and Allen K. 





Kansas City, 
Mo., owners of the Gibbon company, also were 
stockholders in the Howard company from the 
time it was founded. They decided that pres- 
ent conditions do not justify two local yards. 


Gibbon of the Leeds Lumber Co., 


NEW PRODUCTS 


New Diesel Tractor Announced 

Operating economy is the feature of a new 
“Caterpillar” Diesel-powered tractor that has 
just been announced. It has lots of traction, 
with its weight of 30,550 pounds distributed 
over a ground contact of 3,515 square inches, 
and develops 80 horsepower at the drawbar, 
and 93 at the belt at 820 r.p.m. This com- 
pany introduced the Diesel tractor nearly two 
years ago, after six years of extensive research, 
and the design of the new unit has benefited 
from extensive field tests. There are six for- 
ward speeds, ranging from 1.7 to 5 miles an 
hour, and two reverse, all controlled through 
a single shift lever. 





Boon to Saw Pusaie Fans 


One of life’s most pitiful scenes is that of a 
jigsaw puzzle fan (fiend, addict or enthusiast ) 
who is forced to leave a puzzle only partially 
completed. Someone is sure to come along and 
undo the results of his endeavors thus far. Or 
he thinks so, anyhow, which is almost as bad. 
But an Ohio manufacturer has put on the mar- 
ket a device which seems able to relieve the 
difficulty. It is made in three sizes, but the 
16x20-inch size is expected to be the leader. 
Essentially it consists of an oak frame with a 
hard Celotex bottom to form a shallow tray, on 
which the puzzle may be worked. The top of 
the Celotex is covered with rubber, which pre- 
vents the pieces slipping out of place. At either 
end of the board is an 8x16-inch wing, also 
rubber covered; the loose parts of the puzzle 
may be scattered on these two wings and 
around the margins of the board, until the 
puzzle solver either finds the right hole or 
gives up and uses his jack-knife. If he has to 
stop his puzzling for a few minutes or a few 
hours he can put a cover on the board and lock 
it in place, which also locks all the puzzle 
pieces in place. The wings are locked in niches 
underneath the board, which thus cares for the 
loose pieces. Then he can carry the board in 
any position with perfect peace of mind. If 
at any time the board is not used as a jigsaw 
court it makes an excellent serving tray, or 
work table, or blackboard for the kiddies, Thus 
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Advertisements in the local paper and inyj- 
tations to a large mailing list, promising roses 
and carnations to the ladies and a tub of cement 
to the man guessing nearest its weight, resulted 
in an attendance of more than 1,200 during the 
day, and the store, the front of which is 
shown in the accompanying illustration, was 
crowded full that night, when there was a 
drawing for prizes awarded to those who had 
registered. The results of the big event were 
so satisfactory in every way that the dealer 
plans to make this an annual event. 


Contractors Told About 
Key Homes" 


Sponsored by the Hixon-Peterson 
Co., with H. E. MacKinnon, 
that company, presiding, 
in Toledo, Ohio, recently, at which more than 
a hundred contractors, builders, subcontractors 
and leaders in the building industry were told 
of the “key homes” being promoted by the 
Curtis Companies, of Clinton, Iowa. This 
plan, described in a recent issue of the AMeEr- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, to provide low cost, well de- 
signed and exceptionally equipped homes, is the 
answer of the Curtis Companies and _ several 
affliated companies to the challenge for well 
built, high quality homes at a low cost. One 
of the principal speakers at this meeting was 
S. S. Cook, of the Curtis Companies. Carl 
Snyder, president of the Walker Dishwashing 
Corporation, of Chicago, and H. G. Bogart, 
local General Electric distributor in Toledo, 
also addressed the meeting. 





Lumber 
vice president of 
a meeting was held 


of Interest to the 
Lumber Industry 


it has other home uses, which would seem to 
give it increased sales possibilities. If dealers 
are interested in selling the “Sta-Put’” board 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be glad to put 


them in touch with the manufacturer. 





Mica for Home Insulation? 


Two samples of Zonolite, an unusual product 
manufactured from a Montana non-metallic 
mineral, vermiculite, have been received by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from F. E. Schundler 
& Co., of Joliet, Ill, the producer, and have 
caused considerable comment. A mica product, 
it is light, unaffected by remarkably high tem- 
peratures, and has high insulating value. Its 
principal use in the home building field is for 
loose-fill insulation, where it has numerous 
qualities to commend it, although it also is 
available in plastic form, and in the proper 
screening makes an excellent aggregate for 
plaster and cement. The producer supplies i 
in several forms, from powder up to ™%-inch 
screen (in which form it is sold by the Illinois 
Clay Products Co., Joliet, under the trade name 
Thermo-Flake). The Schundler company is 
seeking national distribution of its product by 
some manufacturer or distributor selling to the 
retail lumber dealers, and expects soon to have 
it on the market in this way. It is a product 
new to home insulation, but has been in use for 
several years for insulation of furnaces, steel 
mills, etc. 





Insulation Booklet a Dealers 


The insulation division of the Eagle-Picher 
Lead Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, has prepared for 
lumber dealers an informative booklet, “Eagle 
Home Insulation in Bat Form,” which not 
only tells how this recently announced insula- 
tion is made, packaged, shipped and applied, 
but also gives some valuable pointers on how 
it may be sold. The company’s advertising 
booklet for distribution to customers, “Is Com- 
fort Included?” is contained in a pocket in 
this portfolio, which tells the special merits of 
the bat form of insulation. A copy of the book 
will be sent any AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
reader on request, 
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Drorirs You 


MIGHT BE GETTING 


NO INVESTMENT 
IN STOCK 


Many lumber dealers 
sell a Frazier Self-Bal- 
anced © Disappearing 
Stair for nearly every 
modernizing job—with- 
out one cent investment 
in stock. 





The Frazier sales plan 
makes this possible. 
This same opportunity 
is open to you. 


Write today for information 
—without obligation—about the 
Frazier selling plan and 10-year 
guarantee. This will interest 
you—especially if you're look- 
ing for increased profits. 





(Stair slides up and 
down through rollers 
mounted on door and 
is easily operated. 

Trade Mark Reg. 
U. 8S. Pat. Office 





Hacer SUL. 


1817-19 BANKSVILLE AVE., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 




















| Sell More 
Modernizing Jobs 


by showing prospective customers how the 
completed job will look, how much it will 
cost. 

Send us your prospect’s own sketch or 
snapshot of present building with suggestion 
of what change is desired. We will furnish 











FLOOR LAYOUT, PERSPECTIVE SKETCH, 


LUMBER AND ... $2.50 


MILLWORK LIST 
Send us 


Immediate attention by air mail. 
a trial job—will make money for you. 

We also make, sell and rent models made 
to your plans and specifications. We fur- 
nish house plans and material lists. Write 
for special low prices. 


Lumberman’s Drafting 
& Listing Service 


233 Drumheller Bldg., Walla Walla, Wash. 




















TERMITES! 


ARE YOU INTERESTED? 


We operate the world’s largest 
and most successful termite 
control organization. There 
are several opportunities for 
you to join us in this rapidly 
growing work. 





Write Now 


E. L. BRUCE COMPANY 
Terminix Division 


MEMPHIS 33 TENNESSEE 
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board. New outside surfaces mean paint, per- 
haps some new hardware. It all can be put 
on the same invoice very easily if the paint 
man is alive to his job. When our man sells 
an order to anyone, he ascertains just what it 
is to be used for. By using his common sense 
he can tell pretty accurately what else will have 
to be used in doing this particular job. The 
old power of suggestion works nicely. 

Another example worked just opposite—will 
illustrate the same principle turned backwards. 
Some months ago, an Indianapolis man wanted 
a certain kind of cabinet for a kitchen. It 
happened that we had the only cabinet in the 
city of the kind that he wanted. It was made 
by an Indiana factory and we were distributors 
for it. He is a man who owns much property 
and buys a lot of lumber during the year. We 
had tried to get his lumber account on many 
occasions, but he had a connection and was 
satisfied, so he could not be blamed for not 
changing. 

He telephoned us about this cabinet. We sent 
out a man to see him right away, and they 
went to the house where it was to be installed. 
This was a lumber salesman. However, he re- 
membered our paint department, and on looking 
over the kitchen he inquired if, after putting 
in the cabinet, it was not the intention to paint 
the kitchen. The man answered that such was 
the intention, but some plastering had to be 
done before painting. The cabinet salesman 





The Chapin Lumber 

Co., Aurora, Colo., has 

observed that the neat 

and orderly rows of 

cans and pails of paint 

on these shelves, above ™ 

a floor kept so shiny reeeg 

that it acts as a mirror 

and as a display of fine 

floor finish, help great- 

ly in maintaining the 

dealer’s large volume . 

of paint and_ varnish : 7 

sales. Always spic and = 

span is this company’s 

tastefully decorated of- 

fice in the Denver . & 
suburb 





immediately got busy on selling the plaster, the 
paint and some builders’ hardware, the net re- 
sult being that instead of selling a lone cabinet, 
the invoice ran around $500. The man com- 
mented after the sale was made that the sales- 
man had saved him a lot of telephoning and 
other trips to the house with other salesmen. 
Now he is a regular customer of ours. He 
has been on our books every month since that 
time. 

All of which goes to show that our salesmen 
by suggestion can bring in a lot of business. 
| know in our own plant when we began selling 
other things besides lumber, the main difficulty 
was in getting the salesmen to see the whole 
job and not just their part of it. I am guilty 
of the same thing even yet, but we all are 
getting better at suggesting. 

The installation of a paint department is not 
a difficult thing. It does not take up much 
room. In each of our yards we have on dis- 
play inside the offices something of the entire 
line. We use the department-store type of dis- 
play—namely, nothing is under glass. It is all 
out where the prospective customer can pick up 
the can, read the directions, ask questions. We 
made our own display cases, which are of the 
pyramid type having four sides. The wall sec- 
tions we made and finished ourselves. 

Display in the windows also is vital. We 
have two yards where the window displays are 
featured. Our north and east yards are ideally 
located with regard to traffic, particularly the 
east yard. It is on a preferred street and the 
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stop light on the corner makes a lot of people 
stop right in front of the windows. We have 
tried special displays featuring those enamels 
and other coverings designed for home use 
entirely, just to see how much pulling power 
these windows had. It was surprising the per- 
sons who stopped at the east yard during the 
day and said they had seen the very thing the 
wife wanted in the window when they had 
stopped at the cross street the night before. 

In all of our advertising, we feature one 
thing at a time. It used to be, our copy con- 
sisted of “Lumber and Mill Work.” We won- 
dered why we got so few results from copy. 
Now we select one item and tell about it. 

oOo: - 


Vases as Demonstration Gifts 


The common procedure of giving away small 
cans of enamel to women attending demonstra- 
tions was varied somewhat when the Mansfield 
Lumber Yard, Mansfield, La., presented an 
“open house” and demonstration in order to 
call attention to its remodeled store and re- 
cently added stock of Pittsburgh paints. In- 
stead, one of the things Mrs. Hill, the demon- 
strator, showed, was the use of Waterspar 
enamel in coating vases (any number of colors, 
practically, are poured upon the surface of the 
water and the vase is dipped in and rotated 
slowly as it is withdrawn, thus coating it with 
the colors in a bizarre pattern). When a vase 
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was thus decorated she gave it to one of the 
women customers. In the three days Mrs. Hill 
gave away twenty-seven dozen vases and then 
did not have enough for the 500 women who 
attended. 

The lumberman in 
demonstration said: 

Our cash sales on paint for the three days 
were more than satisfactory, and have been 
much better since the demonstration than be- 
fore. We can think of no better plan to get 
the ladies into the store, create a feeling for 
new vaint, and otherwise advertise the line 
of materials. 


commenting upon the 





Demonstrations Make Sales 


For three days recently the Helena, Ark., 
branch of the Arkmo Lumber Yards held a 
paint demonstration, conducted by Mrs. Betty 
Wright of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.'s 
home demonstration department, and 168 women 
registered, to receive a free can of Waterspar 
enamel. Counting those who came but did not 
register, Manager Grady Harrison estimates the 
total attendance at about 200. 

The results, Mr. Harrison reports, were most 
gratifying, and he is well pleased with the 
event. Here are some of the reasons why. 

“Our paint business has shown a decided im- 
provement since the demonstration. We have 
sold four or five small jobs, and numerous items 
from our paint department, including wallpaper. 
To one customer we sold five gallons of Water- 
spar enamel, and to another two gallons of 
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Waterspar enamel; all of this business being a 
result of the demonstration.” 


This again proves the contentions of many in 
the industry, that paint is profitable for lum- 
bermen not only for sales of paint itself but 
also because of the other business it brings in 
by the simple process of bringing in customers 
and “exposing” them to the lumber office sales 
atmosphere. To accomplish this there must be 
a sales atmosphere, of course. It is unprofita- 
ble to wait for customers to create their own 
buying interest, for if you do, they may get 
that buying interest created while they are in 
some other merchant’s store, instead of your 
own. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Enough Hardwood Orders 
Booked for Thirty Days 


CAMDEN, ARK., May 22.—The lumber market 
has taken a decided turn for the better, states 
M. B. McLeod, of the McLeod Lumber Co. 
Discussing the situation with a representative 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Mr. McLeod 
said: 

“We have had a wonderful improvement in 
our business and, if we do not accept another 
order, it will take us thirty days to ship out 
all of the hardwood we have sold, without tak- 
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ing into consideration the pine sales. Prices 
have improved considerably since March 1, and 
hardwood prices are now getting back to the 
level of Sept. 1, 1932. We expect still further 
increases, as many large buyers are in the 
market now. They are not having very much 
success, however, in finding the large blocks 
of stock they wish to purchase. There seems 
to be an acute shortage of several items, par- 
ticularly 8/4 No. 1 common and better oak, 
especially white oak. Another scarce item is 
4/4 No. 1 common and better sap gum; several 
large sales of this item have been reported at 
$5 a thousand feet over prices that prevailed 
thirty days ago.” 


Southern Illinois Dealers Are Optimistic 


A meeting of retail lumber and building ma- 
terial dealers located in the southern part of 
Illinois was held at Mt. Vernon on May 18. 
Dealers from three districts of the State asso- 
ciation were in attendance. The meeting was 
called to order by J. F. Bryan, of Springfield, 
secretary Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ 
Association. He immediately turned the chair 
over to J. A. McCreery, of Benton, chairman 
of the ninth district. Mr. McCreery welcomed 
the visitors to Mt. Vernon, and then intro- 
duced the several State officials in attendance. 
F. W. Weinel, of Columbia, vice president of 
the State association, urged the dealers to work 
in closer co-operation. 

Mr. Bryan read reports from the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association for the 
period ended May 6 which showed that the 
order files at the mills had reached the ‘highest 
point of 1932-1933. This report covered the 
entire country and both hardwoods and soft- 
woods. 

W. T. Bird, of Jackson, Tenn., a prominent 
wholesaler, said there is bound to be an in- 
crease in lumber and building material prices. 
He asked the dealers not to get panicky and 
buy every stick of lumber the mills offer, 
but he earnestly urged them to provide for their 
needs three to four weeks in advance. 


Says Local Taxes Are Too High 


Hon. Frank Thompson, an attorney of Mt. 
Vernon, gave an instructive talk on the sales 
tax. He explained why the State supreme 
court recently disallowed the sales tax law. He 
also explained the new sales tax now before 
the legislature, and urged the dealers to get 
in touch with their representatives and ask that 
the law be defeated, as it is unfair and un- 
sound. He explained that one of the real rea- 
sons for the recent depression was that the 
local taxes were too high. They are now re- 
tarding our “comeback.” The leaders of busi- 
ness, including lumbermen, should put a stop 
to increased taxation. 

Chairman McCreery then asked each dealer 
present to tell of conditions in his respective 
territory. With two exceptions, the fifty or 
sixty dealers present reported a marked in- 
crease in business since April 1, and they were 
optimistic as to the immediate future and con- 
fidently expecting a large business in the fall 
The two exceptions were located in industrial 
towns across the river from St. Louis. The 
meeting then adjourned for lunch. 

_At 1:30 John Kuder, chairman of the seventh 
district, called the meeting to order again. A. 
C. Gauen, association councillor, then gave a 
vivid report of the recent convention of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
held at Washington, D. C., Mr. Gauen at- 
tending the convention as a representative of 
the Illinois Chamber of Commerce. 


Commend President's Peace Message 


J. F. Houston, chairman of the eighth dis- 
trict, then took charge of the meeting. A set 
ot resolutions was read and unanimously 
adopted, and a copy forwarded to President 
Roosevelt. It read: 

Southern Tllinois retailers of lumber and 
Other building materials, assembled at Mt. 


Vernon, Ill., and members of the Illinois 
Lumber & Material Dealers’ Association, en- 
thusiastically commend President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt for his vigorous peace message 
to the fifty-six governments of the world. 
As business men and citizens, we pledge sup- 
port in all his efforts to bring about not only 
world peace but a restoration of business. 
We further pledge our earnest efforts to 
enlist the people of our respective communi- 
ties to aid the Government in every way pos- 
sible, as we realize that it is by co-operation 
alone that this country can be brought back 
to normal conditions. 


Committee to Formulate Roofing Policy 


The meeting at this point was thrown open 
for discussion. One of the main questions was 
as to the price policy of roofing manufacturers. 
The dealers complained that they were put to 
a disadvantage owing to the discounts allowed 
to jobbers, saying that jobbers would sell di- 
rect if unable to sell to dealers. Chairman 
Houston said that he felt sure the roofing manu- 
facturers wanted to co-operate with the lumber 


and building material dealers, and that it was 
up to the dealers to let the manufacturers 
know what they want. So that this could be 
done, a committee was formed, headed by J. A. 
McCreery, of Benton, to act for the dealers 
as a whole and to formulate a policy that they 
would like to have the roofing manufacturers 
adopt. Most dealers agreed that the one thing 
most needed is a discontinuance of the quan- 
tity discount offered to jobbers. They would 
like to have the roofing manufacturers adopt 
a carload price and a less-than-carload price, 
with no additional discounts for quantity orders. 
The dealers hoped that something could be done 
to straighten out the situation, as they felt 
that they were-at a decided disadvantage in 
competing for roofing work in their territories. 
The Chair then called on “Jim” Bryan, State 
secretary, who gave one of his usual inspira- 
tional talks. He urged the dealers in the 
southern part of the State to get together more 
often, and asked that each dealer endeavor to 
obtain at least one new member. 
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Inflation Should ee, 
Your LADDER Sales 





Thousands of home owners and 
farm owners have been getting 
along with rickety, actually dan- 
gerous ladders. Others have been 
borrowing their neighbors. If in- 
flation does what it is recommended 
to do, it should make it easier for 
the man who needs a new ladder to 
buy it. 


How is your stock of: ladders? 
Now is the time to think about 
buying some. Don’t be caught short. 








Save money by ordering today 
—Babecock’s 100% genuine Spruce 
ladders—light, durable—all hard- 
ware plated against rust. 


Send today for the Babcock catalog 
so that you can place your order now. 





THE 


W. W. BABCOCK 
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ress Industry in Strong Position 


Association Has Surplus, Annual Reports Show; President Replies to Critics 
of Firm Price Policy, Terming It the Solution of Lumber Industry's Ills; 
Urges Manufacturers to Regulate Selves and Avoid Governmental Regulation 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., 
nual meeting of the Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association held here on May 17, 
there was a more general feeling of optimism 
than has been apparent in the cypress industry 


May 22.—At the an- 


time. Officers and directors who 
have served the association so faithfully during 
the past year were re-elected for another term 
as follows: 
President—-C. R. Macpherson, Palatka, Fla. 
First vice president—A, G. 
sonville, Fla. 


for some 


Cummer, Jack- 


Second vice president—L. W. 
ner, La. 


Gilbert, Don- 


Treasurer—E, G. Swartz, Perry, Fla. 

Secretary—T. M. True, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Assistant secretary—J. A. 
sonville, Fla. 

Directors—John A. Bruce, Perry, Fla.; D. G. 
Coit, Jacksonville, Fla.; M. L. Fleishel, Sham- 
rock, Fla.; J. S. Foley, Foley, Fla.; E. C. 
Glenn, Varnville, S. C.; L. H. Loughridge, 
Boyd, Fla.; H. L. Manley, Savannah, Ga.; G. V. 
Patterson, Pensacola, Fla.; G. E. Reynolds, 
Albany, Ga.; J. F. Wigginton, Jacksonville, 
Fla.; J. Seibert Wilbert, Plaquemine, La.: and 
F. S. Buffum, Jacksonville, Fla. Mr. Buffum 
is the only new member of the board. 


Prestridge, Jack- 


Regulate Selves or Be Regulated 


In his annual address, President C. R. Mac- 
pherson said there is a note of optimism 
throughout the country, and for the first time 
in many months “we are meeting with some 
assurance as to the future.’ He noted with 
pride that what the association has stood for 
during many years, the harmonious working 
together of an entire industry, is now almost 
universally advocated as the major solution for 
present day industrial problems. He said: 

It is my conviction that before long the 
scope of our association work will of neces- 
sity be greatly enlarged, and that active 
participation in its work by all its members 


will be more important than ever before. 
tegulation of industry is being demanded. 
Unless industry can regulate itself through 


trade associations, direct governmental regu- 


lation, with all its impracticalities and ex- 
tremes, will be the order of the day. Prob- 
lems of production, hours of labor, wage 
scales, distribution ete., which have been 
individual with our member mills. will be- 


come matters which we will have to handle 
as a group, if we are to operate our mills 
free from extreme governmental control. 

Commenting on the fact that the association 
is closing the year with a surplus instead of a 
deficit, and expressing the belief that the or- 
ganization can continue to operate within its 
budget, the president referred to a criticism 
that tidewater red cypress has received from 
dealers and wholesalers during the depression 
years, of the firm price policy, the claim being 
made that tidewater red cypress has not come 
down in price in conformity with other com- 
modities. Mr. Macpherson said this is not the 
fact and continued: 


Wisdom of Firm Prices Proved 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics Index, cov- 
ering general commodity prices, using 1923 
as a base, shows the general commodity price 
index for 1932 as 64.4 percent of 1923. The 
index for all lumber compiled by Bureau 
of Labor Index shows that the lumber price 
index for 1932 was 52.3 percent of 1923. I 
have taken comparable figures from the rec- 
ords of my own company, which show that 
the f. o. b. mill value of our normal cut, 
assuming we had operated in 1932, was 57.8 


percent of the f. o. b. mill value of the same 
I believe the experience 
typical of other firm 
mills. In other words, since 


normal cut in 1923. 
of our company to be 


price 1923 our 





prices have declined more than general com- 
modity prices, but not so much as all lumber 
prices. It is interesting to note that, ac- 
cording to the records of the Timber Con- 
servation Board, the consumption of cypress 
has dropped no more in proportion than 
the consumption of competing species. Criti- 
cism of a firm-price policy is not only not based 
on facts, as these figures show, but to my 
mind is peculiarly short-sighted. There can 
be no question that such a policy makes for 
market stabilization rather than chaos, which 
the whole business world is fighting. If 
more universally employed, it would expand 


buying rather than contract it. The fear 
of a continual downward spiral would be 
allayed. The dealer would have assurance 


against terrific inventory losses. The indus- 
trial buyer would not be hesitant in antici- 
pating his requirements. Better service could 
be given, and confidence restored all along 
the line. 

Our industry 
house in 


should be commended for 
order during these 


keeping its 





. MACPHERSON, M. L. 
Palatka, F'la.; 
President 


FLEISHEL, 
Shamrock, Fla.; 
Director 


times. I believe that its past policies have 
given it strength to meet its future problems. 


Seeking More Favorable Rates 


The report of Secretary T. M. True was 
devoted largely to a discussion of important 
freight rate matters, and he expressed the be- 
lief that there will be a horizontal reduction 
in the present freight rate level of at least 25 
percent effective by mid-summer. He reported 
on the status of the emergency charges on in- 
tra-State traffic, the Intercoastal Shipping Act 
which becomes effective June 1, and the Florida 
Log Case, which has been confirmed, as a result 
of which “rates on logs over the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad in Florida for distances not 
exceeding 170 miles were more than doubled, 
effective Feb. 25, 1933.” 

He reported little success in the effort to 
gain an enlargement of the lumber list, to place 
cypress mills on a parity with West Coast mills 
“that enjoy the lumber rate on semi-fabricated 
articles to a greater extent than the south- 
eastern mills.” 

The secretary also read a detailed compara- 
tive statement of expenses for the three years 
ending April 30, 1931, 1932 and 1933. The 
totals were as follows: 1931, $115,326.09; 1932, 
$73,087.03 ; 1933, $28,975.93. 

D. G. Coit, chairman of the finance commit- 
tee, in his report said the finances of the asso- 
ciation were in good shape, and referred to the 





comparative statement of expenses which had 
been distributed in printed form. 


Preparing Suitable Structural Rules 


J. F. Wigginton, chairman of the committee 
on grades and specifications, reported as fol- 
lows: 

At our meeting a year ago we adopted 
specifications for Structural Grades. Since 
that time we have printed the rules and sent 
them out. It has developed since then that 
the two grades that we adopted—one being 
Select Structural Heart, and the other Com- 
mon Structural—did not quite fit into the 
situation as regards the way the Structural 
grades are set up in 


other species; as was 
pointed out to us by Mr. Ellis. Structural 
grade is largely a question of strength. 


Heartwood, of course, may enter into it, but 
the piece may have some sap on it, and still 


have structural strength as set up by the 
Bureau of Standards. They thought it would 
be largely to the interest of cypress if we 
changed and set it up in a different way. 
That is, have our Select Structural grade 
without anything being said in it about 
heartwood, and also our Common Structural 
grade. 

After interviewing the members of the 


grading committee, and finding them all in 
favor of the change, I wrote Mr. Hopson to 
take our book as printed and make such al- 
terations as he thought fit, that would bring 
in the ideas he had. He did that, and it was 
sent out to the committee, and they have 
approved it and decided to recommend it for 
adoption. It sets up the Structural grades 
from a strength standpoint, Select Structural 
and Common Structural, and leaves the 
heartwood as the man wants it. If you ap- 
prove of that, we will go ahead with the re- 
printing of the book the next time it goes 
out. 


Recommends Making No. 1 Certified Shingles 


At the November meeting you adopted a 
No. 1 shingle grade, and since that time the 
Bureau of Standards at Washington has 
been engaged in the work of re-writing the 
specifications under the American Lumber 
Standards so there will be one uniform grade 
of wood shingles, including red cedar, tide- 
water red cypress and redwood. In order 
to comply with that standard, your shingle 
must be equal in grade to the No. 1 vertical 
grain, all heart, 100 percent clear, of the 
red cedar No. 1 grade. In addition, any mill 
that wants to manufacture and sell the No. 
1 grade may get the right to use the certified 
label of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau by 
complying with the specifications under which 
it licenses manufacturers to make and grade 
shingles. That label would bear the name 
of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. The red cedar mills brand their 
grades No. 1, 2, 3 and 4. They have no grade 
other than that. Sometimes a wholesaler 
who is selling those shingles will have his 
advertising label on them, and he may call 
it anything he wants to, but if he wants to 
use the specified label he must have two 
labels on the bundle. In order for the Bu- 
reau of Standards to do this, the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association must be 
listed as one of the acceptors. I sent the 
bureau a list of the names of the member 
mills of the Southern Cypress Association. 
It is not compulsory to make these shingles, 
but, if a mill does make them, then it must 
be under the license from the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, to com- 
ply with the printed requirements. As soon 
as those license papers have been received 
we will send out copies to the member mills, 
and those who want to accept will be licensed 
and listed in the Bureau of Standards as one 
of the acceptors that can furnish that grade, 
if they want to. The reason we bring this 
up now is to get the association on record 
again in doing this piece of constructive 
work which will be very healthful to us. 
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The committee recommends that you adopt 
this, so that those who want to make a No. 
1 shingle can be licensed by you to do so. 


Interpreting “Gouge” and “Straight Split” 


The National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion has suggested that we adopt some inter- 
pretation for the inspection of the defect 
known as gouge—that we should interpret 
that for the inspectors. It has suggested on 
the upper grades that a gouge not more 
than 1/32-inch in depth would be a _ per- 
missible defect. On the lower grades a 
gouge of more than 1/32-inch would be a 
permissible defect. The matter only came 
up last week, and I senta letter to Mr. Hop- 
son, asking if it would in any way conflict 
with the American Lumber Standards if we 
adopted it. It also suggests that in our 
grade of No, 1, where a defect was a “straight 
split,’ we eliminate the word “straight” and 
just leave it “split.” Instead of “straight 
split” it should be a “short split,” which does 
not exceed in length the width of the board 
or one-sixth of the length of the piece. Mr. 


Hopson felt we could very well take out 
the word “straight’ and insert the word 
“short” for our No. 1 common grade. That 


change would automatically control your Nos. 
2 and 3 common, because the defect in those 
grades may be permissible. It was thought 
best to follow the suggestion of Mr. Hopson, 
that “gouge” not be permitted as a defect in 
grades of No. 1 and better, be permitted in 
No. 2 and below. The suggestion to insert 
the words “short split” instead of “straight 
split’ was also approved. Those are the only 
three subjects the grading rules committee 
has to report on. 


Promoting Cypress at World Fair 


John L. Roe, chairman of the advertising 
committee, reported that no advertising is being 
done now except in brewery publications, the 
main advertising being the exhibit maintained 
at Cleveland, Ohio, and the exhibit at A Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition in Chicago. 

The report of Ben Ellis, field representative, 
was devoted largely to a description of the 
cypress exhibit at A Century of Progress Ex- 
position, this being a late type log cabin, to- 
gether with many interesting products of 
cypress showing its varied uses. He said sev- 
eral prominent men want to purchase the cabin 
at the completion of the exposition, and he 
thought the revenue from this sale will prac- 
tically cover the cost of the building. He also 
reported on his contacts with retail lumber 
dealer associations and individual dealers, 
where he stressed the power of the retailers 
to either help or hinder the cypress industry. 
He stressed the value of adopting the No. 1 
single grade, and reterred to the growing de- 
mand for cypress for beer tanks. While white 
oak has been considered the only wood suitable 
for pressure tanks, three of the largest tank 
manufacturers are now building cypress pres- 
sure tanks, actual tests having proved that 
these cypress tanks are absolutely satisfactory. 
He suggested the use of the slogan “Aged-in- 
Wood” in the association advertisements in 
brewery magazines. 


Help Mobilize Constructive Forces 


A feature of the afternoon session was a 
talk by Wilson Compton, secretary-manager 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 


who discussed pending legislation for indus- 
trial recovery. He said if legislation as now 
indicated becomes law, he looks to see a com- 
posite national recovery program consisting 
principally of these features: 

First: Managed currency and credit, with 
view to largely increased general commodity 
prices, with resort to deliberate inflation 
where necessary. 

Second: Bank deposits insurance, in sub- 
Stance a guaranty, coupled with new bank- 
ing regulations designed to force a unified 
banking system. 

Third: Farm Relief, futile by itself. 

Fourth: Industry relief, also futile if not 


accompanied by increased farm purchasing 
power. 
Fifth: Industry loans, where needed and 


where private credit is not available. 

Sixth: Public works, on a substantial scale 
to make employment directly. 

My own judgment is that no one of these 
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Merch 18, 1933 “" 


B. I. DuPont De Nemours & Oo., Inc., 
Wilmington, Deleware 


Attention: Mr. C. BE. Graves,Pathologist 
CENT UPON STRIRES ACCIDENTS. DELAYS OF CARRIERS ant OTE DEUSTS “maven 
PRCrOUS SALE AMD PRICES TO CHARGE wrTmOUT meme 


Dear Mr. Greves: 


This will acknowledge your letter of 
Merch 13th, requesting information as to our 
findings after a rather long time use of 
Lignasen, 


Certainly during the past two years, 
We have put Lignasan to @ test and to us the 
results have been very gretifying. In sddition 
to savings in operation cost in keeping lumber 
bright end flat, we have found the Lignasan 
Method much superior to end racking or steam 
érying. 


We know this and our customers tell us 
our lumber is flet, bright and free from dry- 
ing damage. Furthermore, we have not hed to 
lay out rejected steined stock at the mills. 


Customers ere more particular today than 
ever before ubout the quality of herdwoods they 
purchese end we think Ligneasen is en importent 
pert in our being able to please and thet 
means “repeat orders,” 


Does not thet enswer your question? 


Tours very truly, 





RE is little we can add to the 
above letter from Kellogg Lumber 
Company. It is typical of the satisfac- 
tion which more than 200 lumber com- 
panies are now getting from the use of 
du Pont Lignasan. 
Both pine and hardwood manufac- 
turers find Lignasan gives them 
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LIGNASAN 
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PROTECTED AGAINST UGLY SAP 
STAIN — Dipping lumber in Lignasan solu. 
tion at the mill of the Kellogg Lumber Co., 
Inc., Alexandria, Louisiana. 


that 
LIGNASAN-DIPPED 
lumber dries bright 


-that money is saved 


in operation cost. 


bright air-dried lumber at low cost. 
Lignasan can be used in cold solution. 
This does away with bothersome tem- 
perature control and waste due to high 
evaporation. Mail coupon for prices 
and more particulars. Brighten up sales 
with Lignasan. You can. For bright 
lumber sells easier. 








E.1I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Organic Chemicals Department, AL5-27 
Wilmington, 
GENTLEMEN: Please send me without obliga- 
tion, Lignasan prices and further details for 
securing bright, air-dried lumber. 
PR ob caacsssesecseveseedes 


Cs 00:06:05: 0000000006606000 cB coeescce 























by itself will work, and that the composite 
effect of all of them, if they can be put into 


action concurrently, will be to shortcut the 


depression, and to save thousands of enter- 
prises and millions of people from being 
“wiped out.” I have much more faith in 
the composite effectiveness of the first five 
than of the sixth. 

I am giving you, not an argument for any 
particular legislation, but a picture as I see 
it of the prospect and opportunity for re- 
covery that lie ahead. You will, however, 
readily understand. My judgment with re- 
spect to the prospective industry control leg- 
islation, assuming that it comes out in sub- 
stantially the form now indicated, is that the 
position for our industry to take is to ac- 
cept it, to urge its prompt enactment, and to 
respond promptly to whatever call may be 
issued by the President for the purpose of 
mobilizing the constructive forces of the 
lumber industry to get to work. 


Before closing his talk, Mr. Compton called 
attention to the fact that telegraphic reports 
from all regions of the lumber industry “show 
new business during the last week the largest 
of any week during 1933 and 1932, and more 
than twice as much as in the lowest week of 
last February.” 

General discussion indicated that business is 
much improved over what it was several weeks 
ago, and the consensus was that this upward 
trend will be sustained. 


You cANn’t become an expert lumberman just 
by reading books, but if you read the right kind 
of books it will make you a better lumberman. 
Most of the merchandising wisdom of the past 
can be found in books; that of the present is in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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New England Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, Mass., May 22.—The trade situation 
in lumber in New England in recent weeks 
has been somewhat tense, through the entry of 
new controlling or regulating factors into the 
daily problems of lumber distributors. The 
outstanding developments have come from 
Washington, in the form of proposed regula- 
tion and control of industry, coupled with the 
extracting of some badly decayed and useless 
“teeth” from the anti-trust laws. To these 
have been added a long series of advances in 
the “firm price” lists by shippers at most lum- 
ber manufacturing centers, and the promulga- 
tion of a new and higher intercoastal water rate 
for lumber carriers effective June 1, combin- 
ing to encourage the yard man to place liberal 
orders for supplies for his summer require- 
ments, at a time when the movement of lumber 
from yard to the consuming job is showing no 
appreciable increase. 


Wholesalers and Retailers Confer 


As recently as Tuesday, a joint committee of 
wholesale and retail dealers held a conference 
at a Chamber of Commerce luncheon, and dis- 
cussed ways and means for bringing about co- 
operative action between these two groups domi- 
ciled in this metropolitan area. As a start 
toward industry regulation, it was proposed 
that the retail group tie-in with the wholesale 
distributors who in turn are lined up with the 
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manufacturers of West Coast fir and hemlock in 
maintaining the “firm price” basis that has been 
in successful operation several months. This 
was regarded as a step in the right direction, 
but in no sense a complete answer to the Wash- 
ington proposal that the industry “clean house” 
by setting up an inherent control of marketing 
processes, that will insure a fair return upon 
the volume of business available. 


Price Cutter Tail Wags the Dog 


A leading New York distributor while in 
Boston a few days ago discussed with the 
writer this industry recovery plan offered by 
President Roosevelt. “In the stress of the last 
few years,’ he said, “the moral fiber of our 
lumber merchandisers has thrown the business 
into chaos, and the winning of normal profits 
to the four winds, and we have permitted the 
tail to wag the dog. Ninety percent of our 
wholesale and retail dealers are sound business 
men, but, with the consuming demand at 25 
percent of normal, ten percent of the trade per- 
sonnel of both branches, operating as free lance 
price-cutters, have been able to drag the sound 
ninety percent down to a prive level that has 
destroyed all semblance of profit.” I suggested 
to him that perhaps the anti-trust laws had 
merely served to protect the ten percent of 
irresponsible price and commission cutters, 
while being held as a club over the heads of 
the ninety percent who could be counted upon 
to follow a safe and sane merchandising course. 
“Yes,” said my New York friend, “that is the 
real fly in the ointment. It has taken industry 
for a ride. It ‘has sown the wind and reaped 
the whirlwind,’ and Washington realizes as 
never before that labor and agriculture can not 
hope to recover lost ground while the industries 
lie stagnant. This New Deal should be made 
to every branch of the lumber industry, in every 
State, from the stump right through to the 
consumer.” 


Need Co-operation for Stabilization 


The attitude taken by this New York dealer 
is quite in line with the sentiment expressed on 
all sides by the lumber trade of this eastern 
section. For many years the Sherman anti- 
trust law laid a heavy hand upon industry. 
Finally the “rule of reason” was read into the 
law in the United States Steel case, and later 
invoked in the Maple Flooring case. Then 
came the next step taken on March 13 last, 
when the Appalachian Coals decision opened 
the way for co-operative action as a step to- 
ward stabilizing industry upon a proper profit 
winning basis. It is hailed today as the Magna 
Charta of American industry under which rea- 
sonable initiative and liberties are granted, 
essential to industrial recovery. Will the ten 
percent “tail” be permitted longer to wag the 
ninety percent “dog.” The answer comes from 
Wilson Compton at Washington in the form 
of a declaration that “the test is going to be 
with the lumbermen themselves and not the 
law.” 

West Coast Fir and Hemlock.—The last 
week was a busy period with the wholesale 
distributors, for there has been quite a lively 
scramble by the yard men to place round-lot 
orders for dimension and boards, before the 
latest advance of $1 through the list came in 
force today, and the result is that practically 
all available parcels—eithtr here or afloat— 
have been covered by orders, and there were 
heavy bookings for mill shipment. These 
latter orders ran largely to lots of 100,000 to 
200,000 feet, and were placed chiefly for June 
and July requirements. Another incentive to 
speculative buying is the prospective advance 
in the intercoastal freight rate to $9.75, ef- 
fective June 1, which, with the 25 cents in- 
surance charge, will bring the cost of the 
water movement to $10, under the Copeland 
rate stabilization law. In this tense situation 
it is not surprising to note that practically 
all available steamer space for June loading 
has been taken up. The movement will ma- 
terially swell deliveries at the Boston docks 
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in late June and July. For the first time in 
years the market is squarely in the hands of 
the seller, though as a market paradox there 
is no clearly defined increase in movement of 
stocks from the yards to the consumers. Re. 
ceipts by water from the West Coast to date 
in May total 3,468,144 feet of lumber, 55 bun- 
dles plywood, 6,564 bundles natural shingles, 
and 1,460 cartons stained shingles. Quota- 
tions for fir dimension to dealers f. o. b. dock 
or cars at Boston effective today take the 
discount from page 11% of the West Coast 
list No. 31. For square edge boards fir and/or 
hemlock: No. 1, 1x8- and 10-inch, $20.50; 1x12. 
inch, $21.50; No. 2, all widths, $18.75; No. 3, 
all widths, $16.25. Including the advance for 
common dimension and boards, effective to- 
day, there has been a clear gain in selling 
prices within the last ten months of approxi- 
mately $5.50 a thousand feet, an achievement 
which will stand in trade history as a tribute 
to a long-suffering group of manufacturers 
on the West Coast who demanded a new deal] 
for business long before it was offered them 
from Washington. 


Eastern Spruce.—Producers in northern 
Maine and eastern Canada are continuing to 
market their output upon the “firm price” 
basis, and are turhing back all schedules of- 


fered at a lower figure. The base price for 
dimension, $33, established on May 1, con- 
tinues without change. Association mills 


that have been idle during the winter months 
are again swinging into action for the sea- 
son, and the northern Maine mills will start 
about June 1. The river drives on the St, 
John are running free, and should reach the 
mill boom at Van Buren early in June. Yard 
orders are light, but the volume of business 
coming from the industrial users is increas- 
ing steadily. For the smaller random sizes 
of scantling the price is uniformly $24; with 
the 6-inch at $25; 8-inch $27; 10-inch, $33; 
12-inch, $35. 


Lath and Shingles—Spruce slab lath are 
steady in price at $3.50 for the 1%-inch, and 
$4 for the wider size, delivered at Boston 
freight points. Demand is not heavy. There 
is a fair call for eastern white cedar shingles 
of the better grades with the extras quoted 
at $4; clears at $3.25, and 2nd clears at $2.25. 
For the British Columbia red cedars, all-rail, 
there is a limited call, though increasing de- 
mand from the yards in the middle West has 
brought another advance of 10 cents at the 


mills, bringing the quotations today to: 16- 
inch XXXXX, $3.19; 18-inch Perfections, 
$3.54. There have been heavy arrivals by 


water at the Boston docks, in excess of eight 
thousand bundles arriving in one day last 
week. The XXXXX No. 1 are quoted at $2.85 
per square at the docks, and the Perfections 
at $3.20 to $3.25, but, under pressure to move, 
some lots have sold at a lower figure. 


Maple Heel Stock—The active season at the 
heel plants would te over but for the labor 
disturbances there and at the tanneries in 
March and April, which threw the shoe fac- 
tories off schedule. Many of the heel plants 
were operated at capacity two weeks longer 
than usual at the spring season. Few if any 
are now in operation, and the next active 
season will run from July 15 to Nov. 15. 
Most sales of the new No. 2 grade, formerly 
shipped as No. 1 common and selects, have 
been made at $70, with an occasional lot as 
high as $75. This is a clear advance from 
the earlier spring prices. A meeting of 
maple manufacturers from Pennsylvania, the 
Adirondacks and New England was held in 
Boston Thursday. Its new set of grading 
rules will be ready for publication shortly. 
A close check-up of probable available sup- 
plies of heel maple disclosed a real shortage, 
with a probable lively scramble for stock 
during the next two months. 


Pine Boxboards—Aside from the new de- 
mand for beer cases, the box shops are book- 
ing very little new business, and the call for 
inch round edge pine is correspondingly light, 
at around $14@15, with the square edge box 
grade selling at a range of $22 to $27. 


New England Trade Notes 

Considerable lumber will be required in the 
reconstruction of Ellsworth and Auburn, Me., 
where in excess of five hundred structures 
were destroyed by fire on May 8 and 15, re- 
spectively, involving a of four million 
dollars. An added embarrassment is found 
in the fact that only forty-six of Maine's 
banks, of a total of 80, have been allowed to 
open since the bank holiday, and this is the 
real reason why those stricken cities lean 
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e in heavily upon neighboring States and money have increased, and more business is being : 
is of centers for aid. offered, with foreign connections finding it 
here ‘ The Henry H. Dyke Lumber Co. retail yard necessary to revise their ideas of prices up- 
nt of at Worcester, Mass., has been reorganized as ward. _ Exporters are troubled by fluctua- 
a the Dyke Lumber Co. The business will con- tions in exchange and advancing ocean 
— tinue under the management of that veteran freight rates. 
yun- le 
ler, Henry Dyke. 
zles ance ae , E 
aed A voluntary petition in bankruptcy was New York, N. 1 2 V 
dock filed May 18 by Arthur T. Locke, retail dealer Retail.—Stocks among retailers are very - 
the at Wakefield, Mass., with Jiabilities placed at low and they realize they must now replenish 
‘oast $100,097, and assets at $79,310. them, so there has been a slight improvement 
.d/or ; News of Lumber Personalities in buying, and a willingness to pay higher G | 
x12. of : prices. The suburban retail trade has been 
10. 3, Wells Blanchard, head of the Blanchard quiet, and yards have not sold in propor- 
e for Lumber ©0., Boston, arrived in New York {ion to their placements with wholesalers. 
> kas j Saturday on the steamship Minnetonka, fol- During the last few weeks, much seasonal P “ 
lling lowing a six weeks’ sojourn in the Mediter-  jopping and repair business has developed, will builders be able 
roxi- em eg on resumed activities at and the yards are more encouraged, l 
4 his Boston office today. 
ment § Intercoastal Rates.—Steamer rates have + et sO much vaiue 
ibute a ay bg one! — nie al advanced 75 cents for June. Shipping space i.) g 
urers tive © ie Florida-Louisiana Ree ypress is practically sold out through May and June ° : 
deal Co., With headquarters in New York, was a ere 9 gitar — — sare ni for their money as in 
them } Zoston visitor last week. All of his mills ee Fir Pacific coast mills —— = 
are upon a firm price basis, and he feels that vanced their prices; some are out of the . 
this movement has greatly aided the lum- market. Prices advanced 75 cents on May a home built today of 
thern ber industry during the last six months. 15, and went up another $1 on May 22. It is P 
ng to almost impossible to get dry boards. good old-fashioned 
rhage: R Itimo Md Southern Pine.—Longleaf is very difficult 
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con- Ocean Rates.—Protests against advances in daily. North geen _— + wie ter ng strong. irgin ong a 
mills ocean freight rates, made by exporters of Prices advanced about $1 mas ~—T ‘ ° 
onthe lumber and logs, are unavailing. The action Soft Pines.—Ponderosa pine prices on May low Pine Lumber. 
sea- of the South Atlantic Freight Conference in 15 advanced $1@2, depending on grade. White 
start raising rates 5 cents per 100 pounds on all pine mclding mills are filled with orders for 
e st. & classes of lumber beginning with May 1, has two months ahead. 
h the oe been followed by another increase, which iii =e 
Yard makes the June charge $1 higher than the 
siness average May tariff, with the rates on staves, : : Wi WIER LONGLEAF 
‘reas- : headings, ete., 2% cents over those of May. Kiln Drying Longleaf ithout 
ee At the same time the North Atlantic Freight " . ut : . 
$1zes 
with \ Conference has also taken to rate boosting, Browning or Drawing Pitch LUMBER ( ‘O. 
, $33; g td ae Srey Be | ge — Foreign buyers of southern pine want dry 
eginning . “ ° e 7 “ates if “a vy als 
; en tiaiien aa Get tar aes a | but they also want lumber which has HOUSTON, TEXAS 
h are | 97% cents on heavy hardwoods, and 35 cents "0t_ been browned’ in the drying process, but 
l, and ' on light against rates of 25 cents on heavy is bright. [hey also want lumber that has Mills: Wiergate, Texar 
oston § and 31 cents on light to Belgium and Dutch been dried without drawing pitch ; they want 
There ports. The advance on flooring over May is the resin to remain in the boards. 
ngles 2% cents. E. T. Roux, president of Roux Crate & Lum- 
— ; North Carolina Pine.—-The market shows ber Co., Bartow, Fla., has built up an enviable 
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if any The new dry kilns at the Roux Crate & Lumber Co., Bartow, Fla., accommodate large loads e ger- ullivan 
active 
v. 15. § some change for the better, though local reputation for supplying high quality kiln dried Lumber Co 
‘merly requirements, beyond the increased demand dense longleaf pine for the export market. : 
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eld in ness of producers to push up prices as much dried to the proper moisture content. 
rading as $2 for slowness in business. These ad- Mr. Roux recently installed two new dry Goldsboro PINE 
nortly. vances are bringing more or less undersell- kilns, the buildings being of laminated wood e ra 
= sup- ing. The stocks on the wharves are not de- -ons “tj + : ‘hic 2 ’ 
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n, Me., Hardwoods.—Distributors here are getting lumber on platform with kilns in background. ; 
ctures — orders than in two years, and prices Note large capacity of the loads. Edge-to-edge {i f We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
15, re- 7 wave taken a rather sharp jump. The in- flat stocking gives large holding capacity, and i ; Lotisiana Red Cypress Lumber, 
illion = crease he ts 7 , . . « Lath and Shingles 
= : in the quotations, as compared with lso makes for cheaper stacking and lower cost 
found the middle of April, amounts to about $4 and ae & caf ; gs Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
raine’s there are indications that even thin level with drying. Mr. Roux says that termites will not Planing Mill Facilities. 
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is the aged to make important additions to their ing that if a. louse 1s Dul o7 Ss iu Manufacturers DONNER, LA. 
s lean supplies. Requirements of consumers abroad termites will “starve to death. 
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Seidel Lumber Co., were the speakers. Prof —s eal engineers ee ee techni- do s 
Klamon spoke on the need for co-operative ac- mine 7 early history of retail trade such a produced “ready mixed” ow eae A et of h 
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“Two States Adopt Trust Fund 


" 


t Acts for Builders 


The legislatures of Pennsylvania and Dela- 
are have enacted legislation declaring money 
paid to a contractor, sub-contractor or builder 
(Delaware includes architects and engineers in 
this, too)—for erection or completion of, or 
addition to, any building—to be a trust fund, 
and making it unlawful for the contractor to 
use any such money for himself until he has 
paid for the labor and materials used in the 
construction involved, in full or pro rata as the 
case may be. This payment for labor and 
materials must be made within 30 days in Dela- 
ware, 60 days in Pennsylvania; and failure to 
do so is to be considered prima facie evidence 
of his misappropriation of the funds. 

This legislation was vigorously promoted in 
both States by the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s 
Association. A similar bill was introduced i 
the Maryland legislature, but got “lost in the 
shuffle” of last-minute bills. As the associa- 
tion points out, the bill will bring benefit to 
the home-owner, because it will eliminate dan- 
ger of mechanic’s lien against his property 
through no fault of his; to the responsible 
contractor, for it will eliminate the competition 
of the fly-by-night who bids below cost and 
gets the order because he knows he will not 
pay his bills; and to both labor and materials 
dealer, for each will be assured of receiving 
their pay when the contractor gets his. 


Buyer Glad t to wie Advance 


3ALTIMORE, Mp., May 22.—Daniel MacLea, 
president of the Maclea Lumber Co., is among 
those members of the trade here who report a 
decided revival in business, with the demand 
considerably increased and with prices up as 
much as $4 a thousand, as compared with last 
month. One buyer who offered, to take a lot 
of lumber in April at $18, and who became 
quite indignant because of the advance quoted 
him at the time, has since come back and bought 
the same grade at $22.50. In addition he in- 
timated that he regarded the sale as a favor, 
as further advances in price are confidently ex- 
pected. 


Gulf Outports Allege New 
Orleans Absorbs Cost 


Mempnis, TENN., May 23.—As a result of 
a petition filed with the Shipping Board, by 
the Board of Commissioners of Lake Charles 
Harbor and Terminal District, another fight 
on handling charges on lumber for export will 
probably result, according to an announcement 
of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association 
as well as steamship lines and freight for- 
warders. 

Several months ago hearings were held in 
New Orleans, when the port officials at New 








Orleans asked for an increased ocean rate from . 


such ports as Lake Charles, Gulfport and 
Mobile to offset the charge assessed at the 
port of New Orleans for handling over the 
docks. The case was finally settled by agree- 
ment, due to the fact that at outports, such 
as Gulfport, Lake Charles and Mobile, cars 
are handled direct from car to ship from ship- 
side tracks, while at New Orleans lumber is 
handled over the wharves. For a time, New 
Orleans steamship lines used marginal track 
delivery, but facilities at New Orleans did not 
make the loading of lumber from car to ship 
satisfactory, as it resulted in vessels being 
shifted from one dock to another. Later the 
New Orleans steamship lines announced that 
cars would be handled from car to ship over 
the wharf, which rule equalized the New Or- 
leans rate with that of the outports. 

The petition of the Lake Charles board would 
have this practice stopped, stating that it is 
unlawful, due to the fact that there actually 
Is a physical handling in loading from cars 
over the wharf to ship at New Orleans, which 
is more costly than the handling direct from 
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cars to ship at the port of Lake Charles. In 
other words, it is assumed that the port officials 
of Lake Charles will claim that there is an 
absorption of cost at New Orleans, which is 
unlawful. 

There is little doubt that port officials at 
Gulfport and Mobile will join with the port 
officials at Lake Charles in the fighting of this 
case. 


Mill 


Managers Hold Annual 
Meeting 


LUFKIN, TEX., May 22.—There was a good 
attendance at the annual meeting of the Texas- 
Louisiana Mill Managers’ Association, held 
here last Saturday. The principal speakers were 
Hubert Harrison, secretary-manager of the 
East Texas Chamber of Commerce, and E. O. 
Siecke, State forester, of College Station. Mr. 
Harrison spoke on the “New Deal” as it re- 
lates to industry and labor. Having recently 
returned from the annual meeting of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States in Wash- 
ington, he was enabled to present first-hand in- 
formation as to the definite plans of the Admin- 
istration to bring about better business condi- 
tions. 





Mr. Siecke discussed the Federal conservation 
program in its relation to forest conservation in 
east Texas. Both of these talks were highly 
informative and thoroughly enjoyed. 

A special committee, composed of J. H. Ken- 
esson, Hubert Deal and E. J. Booth, presented 
resolutions on the death of Harry T. Roehl, 
past president of the association. Of him they 
said: 

In the 
have 


passing of this good man, 
lost an associate who always has been 
kind and courteous; the lumber industry, one 
who always has worked faithfully for its 
better interests; the city of Lufkin, a citizen 
who has always stood ready to do his part 
and more for its material and moral advance- 
ment; his former employees, a friend who 
always was kind and considerate; and his 
family, a loving companion and counsellor. 
“Harry,” as we all lovingly knew him, was 
loyal to his friends and associates and faith- 
ful to every trust. What more can be said? 


his friends 


Officers and directors were elected as follows: 

President—J. H. New Willard, 
Tex. 

Vice president—E, G. 
hill, Tex. 

Secretary-treasurer—H. A. 
Tex. 

Directors—J. A. 
Cecil Smith, 
Forest; E. G. 
O'Hara, Diboll; 
H. G. Temple, 


tichards, 


Prudhomme, Hemp- 


Maas, Keltys, 
Richards, New Willard; 
Deweyville; S. W. Littlejohn, 
Prudhomme, Hemphill; J. J. 
Hubert Deal, Nacogdoches; 
Pineland. 


After voting to hold the July meeting in 
Nacogdoches, the meeting adjourned to enjoy 
an excellent luncheon at the Angelina Hotel, 
during which the members were entertained by 
the Angelina Entertainers, composed of — the 
second and third generations of the colored em- 
ployees of the Angelina County Lumber Co. 





Gets Huge Car of Redwood 


3ALTIMORE, Mp., May 22.—The MaclLea Lum- 
ber Co., hardwood distributor, received last week 
a car load of redwood, which is believed to set 
a record. The car contained 48,000 feet of 
lumber, cut to sizes, and with nearly all dimen- 
sions represented. 





Japanese Order Light 
Baseball Bats 


FAYETTEVILLE, TENN., May 22.—Hackberry 
timber on the farm of D. L. Conger, near this 
city, is to be converted into baseball bats for 
shipment to Japan. The wood, cut into short 
lengths and seasoned, will be shipped to Geor- 
gia, and there manufactured into baseball bats 
of a light variety. 


35 
Louisiana Offers One-Third Cut 


in Timber Taxes 


New Or.LEANS, LA., May 22.—Offer to re- 
duce the assessment values of cut-over lands 
by one-third, if lumber operators will agree to 
pay the 1933 taxes and not allow the proper- 
ties to go into the hands of the State for non- 
payment of the levies, has been made by the 
Louisiana Tax Commission, according to 
George Schaad, jr., secretary-treasurer South- 
western Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club. The 
offer was made to a group of pine and hard- 
wood operators who conferred with the com- 
mission relative to valuations to be placed on 
lumber in mill yards for assessment purposes. 
The tax commission offered to reduce assess- 
ments on cut-over pine, cypress and hardwood 
lands to twe-thirds the valuations of 1932, pro- 
vided 75 percent of the acreage will be pledged 
in an agreement to pay the taxes. If the 75 
percent acreage pledge is not obtained, the 1932 
assessment will prevail. The total acreage of 
cut-over land in Louisiana is placed at 10,396,- 
624 acres divided as follows: hardwood, 2,685,- 
592 acres with assessed valuation of $4.77 an 
acre—total value, $12,797,580; pine, 6,816,265 
acres, with assessed valuation of $3.90 an acre 
—total value $26,610,713; cypress, 1,434,767 
acres with assessed valuation of $2.21 an acre— 
total value, $3,180,869. The total assessed 
valuation of cut-over timber lands in Louisiana 
is $42,589,162. 

Members of the hardwood club holding cut- 
over lands in Louisiana have been asked, in a 
circular apprising them of the offer, to state 
their attitude promptly. The commission allows 
thirty days to effect the agreement. 





Building Homes in lowa 


Ottumwa, Iowa, May 22.—This city has 
felt the depression, but never as seriously as 
have most cities of its size; and it is starting 
the new building season with a steady volume 
of business that promises to make this a satis- 
factory and perhaps even an extraordinary year. 
3y the middle of May about fifteen new houses 
had been completed and several others had been 
contracted for, upon which work was to start 
immediately. These houses are in few instances 
the “small homes” which figure so largely in 
the new building in most places. These small 
houses usually run about $3,000 or $3,500; 
while the average house built in Ottumwa this 
vear has run to some $7,000 or higher. One 
or two have cost as much as $30,000. 

The chief reason for this steady volume of 
construction is to be found in the fact that this 
is the home of the famous Morrell meat-packing 
plant. This concern is the largest pork packer 
in the United States, with branches in a num- 
ber of American cities. It has important units 
in several foreign countries and is one of the 
very largest meat packers and distributors in 
England. While this company could not but 
feel the depression, it has kept most or all its 
employees on the payroll; and because of this 
fact the Ottumwa employment situation has 
been good. 


Some special efforts have been made in the 


city to stimulate remodeling and repair; and 
this campaign has borne fruit. Not all the 
dealers, however, have assisted in it. They 


have been busy with the usual run of business. 

“The new houses in Ottumwa,” one of the 
dealers remarked, “are not products of any spe- 
cial promotion. We have followed up all clues, 
of course, but there has been no organized cam- 
paign or concerted effort. The generally better 
feeling and the increased hopefulness all over 
the country have had their effects. Our most 
serious difficulty is a lack of organized machin- 
ery for making building loans; and with this 
service we could sell a good many more houses. 
But even with this difficulty I would estimate 
that the city will build forty or forty-five 
houses this year. It’s a good town, and we're 
proud of it.” 
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What the Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


June 12-15—National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. Inter- 
national Convention and Informashow 


June 22-23—Millwork Cost Bureau, Congress Hotel, 
Chicago. Nineteenth Annual. 

Sept. 20-22—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual, 





Hardwood Men Prepare to Help 
Stimulate Industry 


Mempnis, TENN., May 22.—At ar meeting of 
hardwood manufacturers from the Southern 
and Appalachian territories, held at the Hotel 
Peabody on May 11, President Roosevelt's plan 
to stimulate industry and restore employment 
was endorsed, and a steering committee named 
to work with Congress after the passing of 
enabling laws. The meeting was called by 
J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute, and presided over by 
Lee Robinson, Mobile, Ala., vice-president of 
the Institute. After general discussion the fol- 
lowing committee was named to call a general 
meeting of hardwood manufacturers, to be held 
in Memphis after the passage of the Wagner 
bill : 


John W. McClure, 
Jackson, Miss.; J. L. 


chairman; Carl Faust, 
Camp, jr., Franklin, Va.; 


E. C. Vestal, Knoxville, Tenn.: Ben Johnson, 
Shreveport, La.; Victor Stibolt, Hammond, 
La.; George Willins, Shreveport, La.; George 
Henderson, Keltys, Tex.: Joe Linehan, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, George F. MeSweyn, Curtis 
Pewey and Franklin T. Turner, Memphis; 
Bass Kennedy, Jacksonville, Fla.; Gordon 
Reynolds, Albany, Ga.; J. W. Mayhew, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


The Memphis meeting was the outgrowth of 
a conference held in New Orleans recently, 
between hardwood and southern pine manufac- 
turers. The steering committee will work with 
the committee of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 
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Annual Convention of Purchasing 
Agents 


The eighteenth international convention and 
“Informashow” of the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents will be held June 12-15 at 
the Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. The slogan 
this year is “Build on Fundamentals”—very ap- 
propriate in view of the unsettled economic 
conditions. Despite the comparatively unfavor- 
able times, an attendance of at least 1,000 is 
expected. 

The program will be devoted to such sub- 
jects as “The Problem of Cutting Inventory 
Costs,” “Today’s Buying Policies,” “Can Buy- 
ers Stabilize Markets?” etc., to be presented 
in an able manner by men well versed on the 
subjects. The members will also attend many 
plant visitations. 


Northern Mesitesh ttenteeed 
Problems Considered 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., May 23.—Members of 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association met in special session at the 
Hotel Schroeder today, spending morning and 
afternoon in hearing reports of committees, 
and otherwise preparing for the meetings to be 
held in Chicago on Wednesday and Thursday 
relative to the duties of the industry under the 
industrial recovery bill pending in Congress. 
It was indicated that the association is not only 
eager and willing to co-operate with the Gov- 
ernment in accomplishing the objectives sought 
by the act, but is desirous of being ready so 
to do without delay when it becomes law. 
John S. Weidman, jr., of Trout Creek, Mich., 
president of the association, was in the chair. 

Secretary O. T. Swan, Oshkosh, explained 
the features of the industry-control legislation. 





Reports of the special committee were ex- 
haustive, and the discussions on the floor further 
armed the representatives of the association 
with thoughts to be placed before the regional 
meeting in Chicago. Both sessions of today’s 
meeting here were probably as important as 
any the association has ever convened. 

A resolution extending the sympathy of the 
association and its individual members to J. 
Earl Morgan, of Oshkosh, Wis., in the death 
of Mrs. Morgan on May 3, was adopted. Mrs. 
Morgan was formerly Miss Elizabeth Stephen- 
son, daughter of the late Isaac Stephenson, of 
Marinette, Wis., pioneer lumberman of the 
North. Mr. Morgan is president of the I. 
Stephenson Co., a member of the northern 
association, and also president of the Morgan 
Co., of Oshkosh, sash and door manufacturer. 





Ontario Branch Conters 


Toronto, OntT., May 22.—The Lake Ontario 
and Trent Valley branch of the Ontario Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association held its annual 
meeting at Cobourg, Ont., on May 12. R. P. 
White, of Belleville, was in the chair, with 
W. M. Gilbert, of Oshawa, as secretary. The 
attendance represented all parts of the district. 
Reports were submitted in connection with the 
sales tax on lumber, and “territorial respect,” 
which the Ontario association had taken up at 


May 27, 1983 


the request of the branch association. The 
election of officers resulted in R. P. White ac- 
cepting a second year in office as chairman, 
and E. Cay, of Oshawa, being elected secre- 
tary. It was decided to hold the June meeting 
at Bowmanville on June 16, and the July meet- 
ing at Hastings. _ 


Tri-County Hears About Sales Tax 


Burrato, N. Y., May 22.—A meeting of the 
Tri-County Lumber Dealers’ Association was 
held at the Rock City Hotel, Little Valley, N. 
Y., on May 13, with an address by Henry Seil- 
heimer, district tax supervisor of the State de- 
partment of taxation and finance. He gave an 
explanation of the operation of the State re- 
tail sales tax. 





Railroads to Erect Two Big 
Spans With Pine 


New Orveans, La., May 22.—Abandonment 
by the Federal Government of its opposition 
to confirmation of awards of damages to two 
railroads, for the cost of erecting trestles span- 
ning the Bonnet Carre spillway near New Or- 
leans, is expected to result in early construc- 
tion. Railroad executives indicated, at the 
time the award was announced, that construc- 
tion would be undertaken as soon as practica- 
ble after the funds have been turned over. The 
Louisiana & Arkansas railroad award was 
fixed at $1,378,261.59, and that of the Yazoo 
& Mississippi Valley railroad (Illinois Central 
System subsidiary) at $1,386,470.37. Except 
that the L. & A. trestle will be of dense south- 
ern pine, and the Y. & M. V. of longleaf yellow 
pine, the specifications are essentially the same. 


Among the Lumbermen’s Clubs 


Report Mill Stocks Shrinking 


Pine Biurr, ArK., May 22.—The West Side 
Hardwood Club last Thursday at the Hotel 
Pines held what was termed the best attended 
and most optimistic meeting of the last three 


years. President FE. E. Fohrell presided. Sta- 
tistics presented by Secretary O. S. Robinson 
showed for twelve mills reporting, 260,000 


feet of green flooring oak and 865,000 feet of 
dry, with orders for 715,000 feet of the Nos. 
1, 2 and 3A grades, which means unordered 
stocks of 410,000 feet, of which only 150,000 
feet is dry. Last month the total was 1,232,000 
feet green and dry, with orders for 285,000 
feet, leaving 947,000 feet green and dry; this 
shows a shrinkage in the month of 537,000 
feet in green and dry stocks. In addition, sev- 
eral non-members made sales which entirely 
cleaned them out of dry stocks; oak flooring 
stocks are scarcer in this locality than for 
many years. The high volume of orders partly 
accounts for this, and low production is the 
other factor, for even the so-called “ground-hog 
mills” are handicapped by the rains and floods. 

Prices are on the rise, up about $4 per M 
from the low. Flooring oak sold last week at 
$12 for 3A, $18 for No. 2, and $28 for No. 1 
common f. o. b. cars, mill taking 8-cent rate 
to destination, and those having any dry oak 
at all now are asking higher prices. 

Inch common and better plain sap gum is 
another item that has disappeared almost 
entirely. One mill reported that it received 
in one day wire offers and orders on better 
than 250,000 feet of 4/4 sap gum and did 
not have a foot on hand. Some sales of 4/4 
No. 1 common have been reported at $20 
f. o. b. cars, Louisiana mills, for July-August 
shipment. FAS is being offered at $23@25 
and one buyer is reported to have agreed to 
pay $18 and $23 f. o.b. cars on 391%4-cent rate 
to Chicago. Of course cottonwood is the 
big item at this time and one sale of two 
cars was reported at $34 Chicago which nets 
the mill about $23 for log run stock. It was 
also reported that $22.50 f. o. b. cars Pine 
Bluff was refused for a large block of 4/4 
log run cottonwood. There is no tupelo to 
be had in this territory and 4/4 black gum 


has also become scarce. This applies to all 
grades and particularly to No. 2 common. 
There are quite a few inquiries coming from 
North Carolina for 8/4 common and better 
quartered sap and black gum as well as 4/4 
and 5/4 common and better plain sap gum. 
This would indicate that all of these items 
must be getting scarce east of the river. 

Most mills are not making any quotations 
at all, being of the opinion that prices will 
continue to advance. 


—_—_—— ee 


Cheered by Better Sales and Prices 


LovuIsvILLe, Ky., May 22.—A meeting of the 
Louisville Hardwood Club, held on May 16, 
was described by members as the livest held 
in three years. Everyone was optimistic. All 
reported better sales—including lumber and 
veneers. Prices were better, and inquiries good. 
Some houses have been holding for their asking 
prices, and refusing business other than for 
immediate acceptance and shipment, not being 
interested in sixty or even thirty day business. 





Memphians Golf, Banquet 


Mempuis, TENN., May 22.—R. H. Bodine, 
of the C. P. Bodine Lumber Co., was crowned 
golf champion of the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Memphis at the annual tournament held on 
Thursday, May 18, at the Chickasaw Golf 
Club. He was a defending champion, having 
won the title in the tournament in 1932. M. S. 
Dilts, Welsh Lumber Co., was the runner-up. 
Bodine made the eighteen holes in an 85, while 
Dilts toured the course in 88. K. L. Emmons, 
Mississippi Valley Hardwood Co., won the 
prize for low puts, with a 30. H. E. Craig, 
E. L. Bruce Co., won the prize for low gross, 
first 9 holes. There were about 20 other prizes. 
E. J. Heffernan, Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association, won the championship for visitors, 
with a 79. There were about 75 entries. Fol- 
lowing the tournament, a banquet was served 
at night, attended by about 115 lumbermen. 
Jack Welsh, president of the club, presided. 
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The Dollar 


The dollar, the pound and the franc 
Encountered one day at the bank, 
And talked about money 
A way that was funny, 
The Frenchman, the Briton, the Yank. 


The pound said, “I’m getting too dear ; 
I’m really not worth it, I fear.” 

The franc answered, “Why am 

I quoted as I am?— 
I'm really not worth it, not near.” 


A strange thing to hear and to see, 
The way they disputed, the three, - 
For even the dollar 
Emitted a holler, 
“You're both of you better than me.” 


Now, modesty’s something to sing, 
A very commendable thing, 
And yet it seems strange that 
There’s been such a change that 
They’re proud that so little they bring. 


I don’t claim to know such a lot 
Concerning who's who and what’s what, 
Know much of finances, 
Ours, England's or France’s, 
And yet it seems odd, does it not? 


We See b' the Papers 


“Mussolini Keeps Plans Under His 
We didn’t suppose there was room. 


Hat.” 


In Germany they have been burning books; 
and a lot of American corporations would be 
glad to. 

Thank heaven, we can run 
and not need to worry. 
Government. 


into debt now 
There’s always the 


Gov. Murray will call a special session of 
the Oklahoma legislature. This last one was 
nothing special. 

3eing exempt from privileges in Germany, 
Mr. Hitler, we assume that Jews will be ex- 
empt trom taxes: 

The forgotten man seems to be the fellow 
who loaned the money. 

But the real “forgotten man” is the author 
who wrote the book and coined the phrase. 

Wolff & Marx, San Antonio, advertise “4 
slightly used editions of the Book of Knowl- 
edge.” Alas, how true. 

“Fort Sill Completes Plans for Tea Dance,” 
says a heading. Quite conservative, we would 
Say, lor an army post. 

We ought to go a step farther, and avoid 
entangling misalliances. 

President Roosevelt is said to have said, “We 
got to do it.” And with all those college pro- 
lessors around to hear him. 

Broadway will have a number of revivals. 
But, alas, theatrical, not religious. 

The Broadway idea of realism in books and 
plays is to show life as it really isn’t. 
_Ambassador Bingham was presented to King 
George Tuesday. Wish we could present some 
ot our senators to somebody. 

When the levee broke on the Arkansas side 
the other day, it relieved anxiety on the Mis- 
souri side. Nice people, we people. 

The steel people seem to have gotten the 
car-building business away from the lumber- 
men just about the time there wasn’t any. 

A New York judge in a decision insists on 
the same measure. of justice to each.” The 


new deal is good, but the old deal was not 
so bad. 


_ There has been a 26 percent increase in build- 
ing, but we still believe there won't be a real 


boom until a man can build a house for twice 
what it used to cost. 

Kirby C. Jackson, aged 101, of Chicago, says 
he keeps his health by taking a long walk 
every day. Then he doesn’t cross any boule- 
vards. 

There are more people in the retail business 
in America than there were before the depres- 
sion. They must have gotten in cheap while the 
rest were getting out dear. 

Members of the Texas legislature get $10 a 
day for so long, and after that $5. There’s 
nothing like it to make a legislature adjourn. 
Still, if, anyway, you’re only a $3 man—. 


Between Trains 


RICHLAND CENTER, WIs.—The more we visit 
agricultural communities, the more we become 
convinced that most of the complaining is being 
done by the professional farm relievers who 
congregate at such places as Washington and 
Madison, and less by the farmers themselves. 
It is true that farm products have been deflated 
more than any other commodity, in spite of 
the fact that they were inflated little, if any, 
in the first place. Yet as we journey up and 
down this land we find more cheerfulness and 
less fear in the agricultural towns, by a large 
jugful, than we do in the industrial centers, 
and never the actual despair you will find 
among a few people in those unnatural con- 
glomerations of excess population that we call 
Chicago and New York. 

The farmer is up against it, but he knows 
that in that respect he is not alone. For ex- 
ample, 42 percent of the farms of the United 
States have mortgages on them; the profes- 
sional reliever would make you believe that 
the figure is 100 percent and that every one of 
these mortgages is at the point of foreclosure. 
We would also be willing to bet (when a man 
hasn’t any facts, a bet is his only argument) 
that as large a proportion of merchants have 
lost their stores as farmers have lost their farms. 
A man ought not to borrow in good times any 
more than he could pay in bad times. If you 
made $10,000 in 1929 but only $2,000 in 1933 
with the same farm or store, then the thing to 
think about when you borrow money is $2,000, 
not $10,000. Nobody, no matter how smart he is, 
can figure out a way by which a debt is not 
paid. If the debtor does not pay it, then the 
creditor does. If neither of them pays it, and 
the government pays it, then we all pay it. 

We find by looking over the books, that our 
personal estate has shrunk 74 percent since 
1929, and our income 73 percent, and we are 
informed by statisticians that 25 percent of 
even this shrunken income goes for taxes of 
one kind or another. No, the farmer is not 
alone in his losses. 


The Better Side 


“Look at both sides in ev'ry case,” 
He said, “the better side to find, 
Before you put the board in place.” 
His words come often to my mind, 
And all my life I’ve always tried 
To find in men the better side. 


“Look at both sides,” my father said, 
And more he meant to teach to me, 
On this old trail of life I tread, 
Than just a little carpentry. 
For well he knew life would afford 
Me many problems like a board. 


Look at both sides, the private view, 
The public question, all along: 
Though men may argue, there are few 
Entirely right, entirely wrong. 
Look at both sides, and take the one 
That seems the better side, my son. 
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TO SERVE 


2 PLANTS YooSnc 
MIXED- CARS 


Pine Lumber & Factory Products 


PONDEROSA PINE 
IDAHO WHITE PINE 


J Long Lake Lumber Co 


—-oR— 
PINE FRAMES TRIM 
AND MOULDINGS 


722 SpokanePine 
ProductsCo, 


SPOKANE, 
WASH 








Feather River Lumber Co. 


Delleker, Plumas Co., Calif. 


Manufacturers of 






FAMOUS FEATHER RIVER 


SOFT PINE 


All Grades and Thickness— 
up to 16/4 


THICK UPPERS 
OUR SPECIALTY 











mn 


|) NEILS LUMBER COMPANY 
Mills at LIBSY sgh see! : 


\ 


KLICKITAT, WASH 


Get Our Quotations on Mixed Cars 
Executive Offices 
1229 American Bark Bldg., Portland, Oregon 


Fices 











Baughman’s Buyer 
and Seller 


Awell known calculator for standard lumber sizes 
to which is appended a considerable number of use- 
ful miscellaneous tables. All editions have full cut- 
in index. Desk size, 300 pages, 5x7 inches, red water- 

ained flexible leather, $4.00; black seal grain, $5.00; 

lue morocco leather, gilt edges, $6.00; brown imita- 
tion leather, $3.00. Pocket edition, 3'4x6 inches, 
with cut-in indexes. 


dn Silk Cloth, $1.50; Red Leather, $2.00 
Blae Morocco with Gilt Edge, $3.00 


FOR SALE BY 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St, Chicago, Ill. 
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Order JustWhat 
You Need In: 
YARD AND 
SHED STOCK 
Including 
Bevel Siding, 
Mouldingys, Lath, 
Shingles 


WHITE RIVER. 
LUMBER CO., 


ENUMCLAW , WASH. 











SULLIVAN 
LUMBER CO. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


FIR, PINE 
SPRUCE 
HEMLOCK 
CEDAR 
YARD AND FACTORY 
Lumber; Industrial 
Specialties; 
Plywood, Boxes, 
Shingles. 
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Reduction of Lumber Stocks 
Recommended 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 22.—Unless and 
until building operations expand much more 
rapidly than is now indicated and substantial 


upturn in wood using industries is of continuing 
character, the special Lumber Survey Commit- 
tee of the Timber Conservation Board, in its 
eighth quarterly report on lumber consumption 
and stocks, just released, states that further re- 
ductions in lumber stocks are essential to in- 
dustry recuperation and recommends a reduc- 
tion during the year of three billion feet. 

The committee points out that although lum- 
ber stocks at the mills have been reduced over 
three billion feet since January 1, 1932, equiva- 
lent to nearly one-fifth of the total annual vol- 
ume of lumber movement—as measured by con- 
sumption for the two years ended March 31, 
1933—the net decline in stocks from the begin- 
ning of 1929 to January 1, 1933, was only 30 
percent and that stocks in the first quarter of 
1953 were reduced approximately only 6 per- 
cent below those of January 1, 1933. On the 
other hand, consumption in 1932 declined over 
65 percent from 1929, and the first quarter of 
1933 showed apparent further decline from 
similar period of 1932 of 20 percent. This was 
due largely to continued curtailment in building 
and in railroad uses. 

Recommendation is also made that diligent 
effort be continued through exchanges of stocks 
and sales to avoid unnecessary production of 
items already in industry surplus. This policy 
is now extensively practiced in the industry, as 
repeatedly urged by this committee. 

The report shows that average lumber prices 
at the mill have continued the moderate ad- 
vance begun in the last quarter of 1932 to a 
point in March averaging 5 percent above 
August, 1932. 

Attention was called to the fact that despite 
the general disruption of business due to the 
bank holiday, March chronicled the highest 
record of new lumber business received since 
last September, especially during the weeks 
ended March 18 and 25. Much, but by no 
means all, of this increase was seasonal. Deal- 
ers replenished their stocks in March because 
of the upward price trend and not generally 
because of greatly increased demand. Major 
upturn that will be of continuing and appre- 
ciable benefit to the lumber industry awaits re- 
sumption of building, particularly of residen- 
tial construction. ° 

During the first quarter of 1933 lumber pro 
duction was comparatively low with many miits 
still closed or operating on part time. Since 
the first of April production has, however, in- 
creased to the highest volume since last Octo- 
ber, but it has been held well within demand 
during 193%. The continued curtailment in 
building operations with only slight improve- 
ment in other demand, justifies no present in- 
crease in production. 

The report finds that the outlook for the 
second quarter of 1933 is promising of increase 
in activity, dependent largely upon how and 
when the pending but as yet undisclosed plans 
of the Administration for stimulation of pub- 
lic and private construction and of national in- 
dustry and commerce begin to take effect. 





The tollowing report, prepared by the Bureau 
of the Census in co-operation with the Forest 
Service, presents statistics of stocks of lumber, 
by specified kinds of wood, on hand at the be- 
ginning and end of 1931, for those mills which 
made returns on a special questionnaire mailed 
to important lumber producers at the request 
of the Timber Conservation Board. As a rule, 
the questionnaire was mailed to mills which 
reported a cut of at least 5,000,000 feet, board 
measure, in 1931, but the statistics include data 
for a number of establishments that made com- 


bined reports for two or more mills, some of 
which sawed less than 5,000,000 feet in 1931, 
and also include data for a few large mills that 
were idle during a part of 1931 and therefore 
sawed less than 5,000,000 feet in that year. 

Lumber—Proeduction During 1931 and Stocks 


By Kinds of Wood at Beginning and End of 
Year, Reported by Selected Large Mills 


1931 
Jan, 1 Dec. 31 
Wette PURO 20s ccreccvees 610,831 665,703 
Southern Pines .......... 1,081,609 946,619 





Ponderosa Pine ...... .. 1,121,356 962,296 
ee eg) a are 1,167,264 1,059,837 
PEE. vekedtwenverons ss 530,184 536,701 
Pe cicarecenreceeeee en 123,375 116,985 
Per ee 261,305 230,157 
OPO cc ciccvcescoccoen 393,265 356,860 
CEC asiceianvsneeeas 323,935 339,931 
Other Softwoods ......... 112,293 109,519 
Total Softwoods ......... 5,725,417 5,324,608 
PN wh ectveacdebaw ee caw 308,501 288,743 
CE oo cbhks serene seaadhemaa 254,223 238,176 
OS Se eT ee ee 133,011 149,981 
2D. cv sesh Ra vee oe 205,33 213.192 
Other Hardwoods ..... 414,010 


$11,467 4 


1.304.102 
28,982 


Total Hardwoods 
UGE MUOCTIIOS 6 oc cence venes 


6,657,692 





GRAND TOTAL ....... 7,066,275 

White Pines includes northern, Idaho white 
and sugar pines. 

Larch includes all firs except 

Gum includes tupelo. 

Other hardwoods includes species not speci- 
fied, on Jan. 1, 6,300 M feet, and on Dee. 31, 
7,420 M feet. _ 


Douglas fir. 





Believes Plywood Box Has 
Bigger Future 


ABERDEEN, WasH., May 20.—Prediction that 
plywood will soon displace fiber products in 
domination of the box business, was made here 
by Prof. B. L. Grondal, of the University of 
Washington forestry department. He praised 
development of plywood as the greatest single 
improvement that has been made in the lum- 
ber industry in recent years. Plywood is find- 
ing its way into construction of large buildings, 
he said, and told of how it is being used for 
roof beams in a big railway depot in Stock- 
holm, Sweden. In addition to its use as a con- 
struction material, some of the newer uses of 
wood include the manufacture of wood block 
flooring and sugar, he said. He said his de- 
partment is making continuous tests on pro- 
posed new uses of forest products. 





Western Pine Summary 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
PortTLaNnpD, Ore., May 24.—The Western 
Pine Association reports as follows on opera- 
tions of Inland Empire and California mills 
during the two weeks ended May 20: 


Average number of mills reporting, 111: 

Total production for two weeks.. 57,153,000 
Total shipments ......... Rowe 70,069,000 
Total orders received............ 96,015,000 


Report of average of 109 mills: 


Average weekly capacity........ 132,751,500 
Weekly average for 3 previous 

NE  ictcelrg rk wie te PAR ae eS ae So aetlo 58,849,000 
Actual production, weekly average 28,576,500 
Weekly average of identical mills, average 


number, 109: 

——Two Weeks Ended—— 

May 20,1933 May 21, 1932 
28,576,500 31,395,000 
34,508,000 33,302,000 
$7,546,000 34,136,000 


Production 
Shipments 
Orders received.... 


Identical mills: 
Production, weekly average for 3 


previous yvears (average num- 
mer OE wmltes. SOOT D« viiccicecawe 42,128,000 
On May 20, On May 21, 
1933 1932 


Unfilled 
mills) 


orders (113 


ese wee iba 39,608,000 143,866,000 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


<GTON, 


WASHI> 


D C., May 22.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
for nineteen weeks ended that date covering mills whose statistics for both 1933 and 1932 are available, and percentage 


of identical mills for the corresponding period of 1932: 


Association report for two weeks ended May 


13, 
e comparison with statistics 


39 


1933, and 





— EE Average No. Production Percent Shipments Percent Orders Percent 
Softwoods: aia of mills 1933 of 1932 1933 of 1932 1933 1932 
Southern Pine Assoc jAtion.........--s+eeeee 104 48,027,000 108 61,946,000 127 73,289,000 160 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Assoc iation....... 172 127,259,000 109 138,698,000 105 218.988.000 179 
Western Pine Association..........eeeeeeeee 109 54,710,000 92 63,937,000 95 74.859.000 109 
Northern Pine Manufacturers............... 7 2,201,000 70 5,086,000 133 5'861.000 204 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 16 445,000 200 2,550,000 160 1,643,000 o4 
Total BOTLWOOES 20 ccc cvrecsccssverreevenns 108 232,642,000 104 272,217,000 107 374,640,000 155 
Hardwoods: - : 
i atm Hea ta a ag tents - ES eta $2 15,929,000 Sz 30,803,000 141 10,598,000 199 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 16 1,387,000 263 2,677,000 164 2,635,000 254 
Total hardwoods . .....cccevssvsccsssvcese 188 7,¢ 316, 000 S7 33,480,000 14: 43,233,000 202 
Grand totals .........cee cece seer cececcees 580 249,958,000 102 305,697,000 110 $17,873,000 159 
NINETEEN WEEKS 
Softwoods: — 
Southern Pine Association.................. 103 382,553,000 100 433,002,000 100 166,110,000 107 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association... ‘ 172 995,780,000 93 1,090,387,000 SD 1,191,940,000 102 
Western Pine ASSOCIATION. .......cccesececes 116 263,907,000 SO $79,755,000 72 507.364.000 =: 
Northern Pine Manufacturers.......... ie 7 3,447,000 63 26,958,000 74 99'351 000 eA 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwooe Mfrs.’ Assn. 17 6,784,000 60 15,386,000 110 17.529 000 120 
Total DOLCWOOSS 66 6c cccvicccccvcesvesessens $15 1,65 2,471, 000 92 2,045,488,000 S6 2,212,294,000 96 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 176 141,840,000 79 207,847,000 S6 218,499,000 97 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 17 9 989,000 59 20,517,000 7s 21,033,000 90 
oo A ee eee 93 151,829,000 77 298 36 1. 000 Sh , 239,582,000 6 
CE BAGO io. 0'b is ct kth 6 dhs eNKdecwesees 91 1,804,300 96 2,273,852,000 S6 2.451.826,000 96 
| 
West CoastReview | Ralatten of tiniliad Cdiuen te Steck 
Msc — a ILUMBERMAN ] : Wasutnctox, D. C., May 22.—Following is statement for five associations of the gross stock 
_ SEATTLE, ASH., May 24.—The 180 West | and filled order footages May 13: “ah 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving aa No. of Gross Unfilled 
; ° : : 5 Association— Mills Stocks Orders 
production, shipments and orders during the a Mills __ Stock: , 
saiaiihe — : 5 Southern Pine AGsociation . «06sec cciisccccccianee 107 523.505.000 83.844.000 
two weeks ended May 20 reported: West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........... 130 927338000 977 4aieee 
Production 139,812,000 wk ew Me a ee 108 1.013,09 4,000 125.422000 
Shipments 154,848,000 11% over production Northern Pine BMAWULRCCUTSFS. «occ scccccecsccce 7 157,893,000 11.175.000 
. . 99n Ont ciate: tea ti ‘ ‘ 226 831.3 
Orders 230,955,000 65% over production | Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute............. 173 1,374,000 oe tata aoe 


A group of 252 mills whose production re- 
ports for 1933 to date are complete reported as 
follows: 


Average weekly cut for 20 weeks— 
ee ee ee ee 66,649,000 
SRL wear he, Sickie Gr 6 idk & beds didn deca 60,767,000 

Average cut for two weeks ended 
Be Be sib cease wedanwtbebaneeoeeens 76,303,000 


A group of 180 mills, whose production for 
the two weeks ended May 20 was 139,812,000 
feet, reported distribution as follows: 

Unfilled 
Orders 


ea try nts Orders 


Rail 52,232,000 63,871,000 78.592.000 
Domestic 

cargo . 58,214,000 113,368,000 179,279,000 
Export . 31,636,000 40,950,000 92 870,000 
Local ..... 12,765,000 kh 9 er 


154,848,000 230,955,000 350,741,000 

_A group of 172 identical mills whose reports 

of production, shipments and orders are com- 

olete for 1932 and 1933 to date, reported as 
follows : 

Average for two 

weeks ended 


Average for 26 weeks 


May 20, 1933 1935 1932 
Production 67,022,000 53,202,000 56,614,000 


Shipments 
Orders 


74,660,000 
112,826,000 


64,298,000 
60,463,000 


California Redwood 


58,477,000 
64,792,000 





San Francisco, Catir., May 22.—The fol- 
lowing intormation is summarized from the 
reports of 12 mills to the California Redwood 
Association for April: 

—Redwood— White 
Percent of Wood 
, Feet production Feet 
Product ion .. &,726,000 =e 575.000 
Shipments 14,001,000) 9" ,832,000 
Plant use 1,076,000 § 173 188.000 
Orders ‘ 
Received .15,989,000 183 2,081,000 
On hand 17,011,000 : 4,161,000 


a Distribution of Redwood 
Northern 


, California*.... 4,543,000 5,141,000 
Southern California*.... 2,624,000 3,204,000 
Western? Sera esae 128,000 115,000 
Easternt 6,058,000 6,416,000 
Foreign ........ 648.000 1,113,000 

Cane, Pe .14,001, 000 15,989,000 


*North and south of line running through 
an Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


*Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 


Ss 





Ovduss Gain to 66 Peet Aeneid 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


110 
106 
180 
180 


247 
244 


25.—Six associations for the two weeks ended May 


No. of 
Mills Production 


6,227,000 
H00 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
Ooo 


25,899, 
68,547, 
73,015, 
27,445, 
29,708, 
1,180, 
602, 
320,000 


_ 


220,000 


O00 


3,719 
) 000 


444, 
9,444, 


9,859, 


O00 
000 


O00 
000 


840, 
60, 
10,284,000 
9,919,000 


WasuHincton, D. C., May 
follows: Veek 
Softwoods pes ms 
Southern Pine Association (North Carolina May 13 
fs eee re ere seen 20 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. piv twial ts 13 
May 20 
Western Pine Association (Inland Empire May 13 
and California mills). Niaka wie aw ien eon lay 20 
Northern Pine Manufacturers Sar aesi'g cael ies ob oa 13 
May 20 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- May 13 
turers’ Association......... Daa een Re ewe ae 
WEEE svedsvesnseann ecatieaiiaiade cesta acta oe May 3 
Wueiecete Ma) 4 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute... 7 13 
May 20 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
pe ee Serre ee ooMay 13 
May 20 
WGN satonsenestaenepesdin ee 
May 13 
May 20 
Note: Production, orders and shipments exceeded those of any week 
orders for first 20 weeks of 1933 equal those of the 


Shipments 


36,044,000 
35,053,000 
73,964,000 
80,885,000 
33,213,000 
36,856,000 
2,131,000 
9: 381,000 
1,470,000 
1,488,000 
146,822,000 
156,663,000 
18,733, 


21,466, 





oOo”U 
Ooo 


1,710,000 
1,621,000 

~ 90.443.000 
23. 087,000 


of 


same period year ago. 


1932 or 


20 reported as 


Orders 
41,756,000 
38,291,000 
16,979,000 
1: 976,000 
921,000 
"994.000 
GSO 000 
3,440,000 
843,000 
1,154,000 
199, 
214, 
22,780,000 
21,117,000 


1 
1 


38, 
“. 





588,000 
855.000 


42 
2” 
87,000 





24,523,000 
22,904,000 
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PINE-HARDWOODS-OAK FLOORING 


LONGLEAF PINE LUMBER AND DIMENSION 


SHORTLEAF PINE FINISH, TRIM, MOULDINGS 


SHED AND YARD STOCK ITEMS 
OAK AND GUM TRIM AND MOULDINGS 
RED AND WHITE OAK FLOORING, PLAIN OR QUARTERED 
WHITE AND RED OAK, BLACK GUM, TUPELO, RED GUM, 


CYPRESS, ELM, 


BEECH, HICKORY AIR AND KILN DRIED 


RAILROAD AND INDUSTRIAL TIMBER A SPECIALTY 


TREMONT LUMBER COMPANY, ROCHELLE, LOUISIANA 
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Tacoma, Wash. 


West Coast Demand.—The lumber business 


continues to show improvement throughout 
this section. teflecting the trend, several 
mills in the southwest Washington territory 


immediately adjacent, either have reopened 
or have announced their intention of reopen- 
ing. Commenting on the situation, Henry 
Wheeler, Tacoma agent for the Charles R. 
McCormick Lumber Co., said, “There is no 
question but that the intercoastal market 


has picked up. Mills are starting up, and 
more people are being put to work each 
day.” Lumbermen generally expressed the 
belief that the greater business is going 


to be reflected in increased prices. 


steamship men say 
big increase in the 
and wood pulp from 
entire Puget Sound sec- 
Zoston, Philadelphia and 
other cities on the Atlantic seaboard. They 
say that the demand for space on ships in 
the intercoastal trade has been so great that 
extra tonnage has been required by practi- 
cally all lines. The result has been that 
many idle ships on the Pacific Coast have 
been returned to service. The situation has 
caused the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. to re- 
commission two ships, which have been out 
of service for more than a year. Each vessel 
take 6,000,000 feet of lumber from this 
and other ports on Puget Sound, Grays Har- 
bor and the Columbia River for shipment to 


Intercoastal eastbound 
that there has been a 
movement of lumber 

this point and the 
tion, to New York, 


is to 


the Atlantic Coast. Much of the increase in 
eastern shipments is attributed to the fact 
that the rate on such shipments will jump 
from $9 to $9.75 a thousand on June 1. But, 
despite the increase, shipping men report 
that bookings for June are good. 
Export.—It is reported here that the Pacific 


Coast-European Conference has ordered a 
return to the former rate of $10 a thousand 
on the movement of lumber from Pacific 
coast ports to European markets, effective in 


July. A temporary rate of $9 a thousand was 
established several months ago. The new 
rate, it is reported, will apply on shipments 


for Hamburg, Bremen, Antwerp and Rotter- 


dam. A rate of $13.25 will prevail to Copen- 
hagen. The open rate policy on shipments 
to the United Kingdom will be continued. 


The movement of ties to the Chinese market 
showed an increase this month. The ties are 
being shipped by the Fairhurst Lumber Co., 
of Tacoma which specializes on this trade. 
Blue Funnel liners took approximately 1,000,- 
000 feet of ties during the month, in addi- 
tion to heavy shipments of lumber, logs and 
piling. 

Door and Plywood business is strengthen- 
ing. Increases in bookings of these com- 
modities are apparent each week. The dis- 
tinct revival in this branch of industry first 
became apparent about three weeks ago. The 
door movement in the domestic field is re- 
ported to be unusually active. Shipments are 
chiefly to the east coast and Hawaiian ports. 
A reflection of this improved business was 
apparent here this week when three door and 
plywood companies announced wage in- 
creases. Sash and door manufacturers report 
that business now is twice as good as it 
was last month. Virtually all plants have 
increased their crews to meet the demand 
for additional output. 


Shingle manufacturers report business to 
be better. The situation is aptly summar- 
ized by Mike Schmitt, who operates the 
Schmitt Cedar Shake mill at Port Angeles: 
“While we are watching the new orders with 
bated breath, there is no doubt that the 
building season of 1933 is opening with 
brighter hope for the cedar industry. Grays 
Harbor shingle men,” he said, “sent out a 
standard price list to the trade recently; 
following that list with an amended and 
raised price list. The second price list 
brought in a flood of orders as eastern buy- 
ers, realizing that the trend is upward, 
were eager to stock up at rock bottom 
prices.” Reports from Grays Harbor in- 
dicate that shingle mill operators there have 


adjusted wage difficulties with employees. 
The Crescent Shingle Mill, at Kelso, has 
resumed operations on a full-time basis 


with two shifts of men working. Manager 
Jesse Shwarz reports an increased demand 
for shingles. 

Lumber Production. — Among southwest 
Washington operators who have announced 
resumption of business are the Hulbert mill 
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on Grays Harbor which suspended April 1 
to make repairs. Officers of the Aberdeen 
Plywood Corporation, which has been idle 
for a year and a half, said that their com- 
pany will resume about June 1, operating 
two shifts. Aberdeen will have nine major 
woodworking plants in operation. The 
Nemah River Logging Co., on Willapa Har- 
bor, has crews at work getting ready for 
resumption. The company intends to mar- 
ket its No. 1 logs in Tacoma, and store up 
the remainder in river booms. 


Portland, Ore. 


West Coast Woods.—Conditions are much 
improved over two weeks ago. Atlantic coast 
and California shipments of fir lumber are so 
heavy that the problem is largely one of 
securing space. The British Isles and Continent 
came into the market strong for fir clears 
this week, and it is rather a question whether 
mills will be in position to fill orders as 
promptly as urged, even at advancing prices. 
One large mill here is reported to have on 
its books orders for 30,000,000 feet of fir 
lumber, including domestic and export. Japan 
is the only export market lacking life for 


the present. Rail business is reported fair 
and apparently improving. The spruce and 
pine markets too, showed marked improve- 


ment. The demand for spruce shop was suf- 
ficiently active to warrant an advance of $1 
in quotations. About 40 percent of the log- 
ging camp equipment is busy in the Colum- 
bia River district, keeping just about abreast 
of demand for saw logs, so that there is no 
actual log scarcity, although log quotations 
are firmer. 


Spokane, Wash. 


Inland Empire Pines.—It is conservative to 
state that there is more activity and more 
optimism in lumber manufacturing circles 
than at any time for more than a year. 
There has been a slight stiffening of prices, 
due to the increased demand from the East, 
and also to the demand from the Govern- 
ment for lumber for use in the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps camps. It is expected that 
between 20,000 and 25,000 men will be at 
work in the national forests of Washington, 


Idaho and Montana before the summer is 
over. Of these men, 7,000 are to be em- 
ployed in blister rust prevention work, not 


only on national forest land, but aiso under 
certain conditions on State and private land, 
which in many instances has the most ac- 
cessible and valuable timber in need of pro- 


— Norfolk, Va. 


North Carolina Pine—Total May volume 
may not equal April, but May will be con- 
sidered a good month. Prices are advanciug¢, 
some items rather slowly but surely, while 
other items are moving upward briskly. Mill- 
men now say they will have to get more 
money for their product, as many commodi- 
ties they use in their operations, such as feed, 
foodstuffs, etc., have advanced rather 
sharply. There is not a great deal of un- 
sold surplus available, and this is smaller 
today than it was thirty days ago. Some new 
mills have started up again, and some of the 
larger operations have increased production, 
but demand should readily take up this small 
increase and also make a dent in surplus 
stocks. In many sections, the yards and other 
consumers of lumber are handicapped in their 


business development by lack of banking 
facilities, but reports are coming in that 
financial conditions are gradually growing 
better. 


Higher Grades—There has not been very 
much demand for 4/4 or thicker edge, yards 
preferring stock widths, rough and dressed, 
for most yards now buy their flooring “ready 
made” and do not use much ripping stock. 
The prices on the better grades have been 
lifted by the mills, but wholesalers have not 
been finding it easy to secure advances. 
Southern yards are using more No. 1 common 
stocks widths when they can get them, and 
are also buying more rough and dressed 
framing, and rough stock box. 
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Box mills continue very busy; while a 
great deal of their business is related to 
beer, there has been an improvement in de- 
mand from other sources. Prices of box lum- 
ber are higher. Dressed and resawn stock 
box has been moving well and at higher 
prices, and the same is true of 5/ and 6/4 
edge and stock box. Box bark strips, dressed, 
have been in much better demand, and price 
has advanced $2 during the last month. 

Shed Stock—Demand for flooring, and 
mixed cars of planing mill items, is much 
better. Prices have not advanced much 
but they are gradually moving upward. 
Northern and eastern wholesalers have been 
buying air dried stock rather briskly of 
late. Many have been interested in dressed 
No. 2 kiln dried box, when the price of No, 1 
kiln dried roofers was not attractive. Recent 
reports are to the effect that 6-inch air dried 


roofers are being sold at $9 f. o. b. cars, 
Georgia Main Line rate, $10 for 8- and 10- 
inch widths, and $10.50 to $11 for 12-inch 


dressed four sides. 


Some mills are asking 
50 cents higher than 


these prices. 


Louisville, Ky. 


Southern Hardwoods.—Demand and inquiry 
are much better. Prices are stronger. Stocks 
in consumers’ hands are lower than for years, 
and many yards, as well as mills, are virtu- 
ally down to odds and ends. High water in 
the Delta is delaying production, and a lot of 


mills are not in any hurry to start. No one 
wants any future business. Only orders for 
immediate shipment are given any serious 


consideration. Cottonwood continues active, 
with FAS priced at $33@34; No. 1, $30; No. 
2, $28. Sap gum is $34 for FAS, and $26@27 
No. 1 common; quartered sap, FAS, $36; No. 
1, $29. Tupelo No. 1 is $26; No. 2, $19; and 
FAS, $32. Plain white oak, Appalachian, is 
$77 for the good: $40 common; and quartered 
white, $95 and $53. Walnut is stronger, FAS 
being $95; select, $75; No. 1, $65; and No. 2, 
$35. Southern red oak is priced at $42 for 
FAS, $27 for No. 1 and $17 for No. 2. How- 
ever, with freight rates of $10 to $12 a thou- 
sand on oak from the South, some of the Ap- 
palachian mills have been selling at under 
southern cost laid down in Louisville. There 
have been some sales of thick quartered white 
oak for use in making beer barrel heading, 
but it doesn’t pay to cut up quality lumber, 
even common, into small dimension stock, 
when rough heading may be cut and dried 
in kilns within thirty days, and still be a lot 
cheaper. It does provide an outlet for slow 
moving quartered oak, where the holder 
wants to unload it. 


Softwood.—Prices on low grade pine have 
advanced $1@2 over the lows of a few weeks 


a Buffalo, N. Y. 


The lumber trade has improved all around 
during the last two weeks. Hardwood whole- 
salers report that they have sold more stock 
than for a long time. Tie retail trade has 
been better, though much of the stock sold 
is for small structures or for repair and re- 
modeling work. A stronger market has de- 
veloped in must woods, as well as in shingles. 
British Columbia shingles are the strongest 
in months, the 18-inch, which were weak for 
some time, now being strong, and Washing- 
ton shingles are also firmer. ‘An increased 
amount of lumber has been moving westward 
over the New York State barge canal iately, 
about 1,000,000 feet having been transferred 
from ocean steamers at Albany during one 
week of May. 





Western Pines demand is son2what more 
active, owing to increased building as well 
as greater activity at the industrial plants, 
which find it necessary to add to their sup- 
plies of pattern lumber. An advance of about 
$1 in various items of Ponderosa and Idaho 
pines has taken place in the last week. while 
prices in California sugar pine are holding 
quite firm. 

Hardwood trade has begun to display more 
activity. No large lot buying is being dene, 
but, where plants have felt a pick up ' 
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— pe their trade, they have been obliged to add to facturers indicate the time is not far off 
in de their greatly depleted stocks. Gum is one of when they may again be expected in the 
x lum- the strongest woods in the list, and all low market. Building trades demand is not very 
stock ' grades have been moving in larger volume. active, but occasional spot lots of oak floor- 
higher ' Northern Pine.—Most of the northern pine ‘!"8 are sold. 
nd 6 : peing bought in this section is coming from | 
anual ; domestic sources. There is increased demand New Or eans, La. 
i price | for low grade stock for boxes. The Can- . . . : 
month. adian mills are much handicapped by the Southern Pine.—General _increase of 50 
» and § present high tariff, but are hopeful that this cents to $4 a thousand feet in domestic price 
much will soon be lowered. lists, and $2@ 2 on export price lists, on 
mes | C eg Ae ae has — grant age 
‘ ° . ° . 1e last few days by southern pine mills. 
pward : ‘ 
e | incinnafti, Ohio is understood here that West Coast prices 
e be : > 
ely - : Hardwoods.—Buying for future needs by have advanced a third successive $1 a thou- 
lressed j furniture manufacturers, some of whom have sand feet. . 
f No.1 §f been out of the market for as long as two St Louis Mo 
tecent | vears, was one of the features of the trade in . 8 ” 
r dried } the last ten days. Inquiries are out for large Southern Pine representatives state that Wagons Pat Sev la 79e 
cars, | lots of southern oak, gum and tupelo, and inquiry from rural districts shows that deal- fy la i308 
nd 10- § there is some demand also for Appalachian ers have come to the conclusion that stocks ° In Position 
(2-inch § oak and chestnut. Producers of the north- must be increased, and that they can no continue to do to Load - 
askin s ern districts are refusing to sell at the longer depend on immediate shipping serv- . 
2 i low ranges at which factories can buy south- ice by the mills. City yards are continuing the job cheaper 
ern stocks. Office furniture plants also are to buy in much larger quantities, as are the and better for 
' turning more to southern oak and tupelo. railroads. A few cars have been placed in a 
; Casket factories are stocking up on chestnut transit, and, where items were desirable, the practical log- 
; and oak of high grade. Interior trim and have found ready sale at a fair price. Badly 
pee . planing mills are showing more interest, but loaded cars are only salable at sacrifice ger. 
ae there is not much activity in the call for prices, Price advances by manufacturers 
aaa flooring. Automobile buying has been mostly have been meeting with acceptance by the . 
ater in f in southern hardwoods. Large sales of sap buyers. No. 2 boards and shiplap, 8- and For snaking and 
‘ gum, tupelo and southern wormy oak have 10-inch, are $18 for small-mill stock; $19.50@ - 
Sag. ‘ been made. Inquiries for Appalachian oak, 20.50 for large-mill stock; 2x4-inch, 10- to 20- bunching use 
‘ \ ash and maple have been scarce. Some ash foot, No. 1 dimension, is $20@20.50 for small- © 
pair and maple from the South have been sold mill stock; $21@22 for large-mill stock; 8-, our Self-Loading 
pre to truck and body builders. Prices of top %- and 10-foot are extremely scarce, quoted Skidders. 
20: No. grade gum and tupelo are up $3@4, and at from $17.50@ 18. B&better flat grain floor- 
526 97 } stocks are scarce. No. 2 tupelo is scarce and ing is $22.50@ 23 for small-mill stock; $25 for 
36: No up $3. as er ney or ng oases <i _ ae He — 
woo soned oak or staves an yeer barrels 1S cars, 20.90@ 21; 5-foo an onger, 26. 
9; and also in very limited supply and prices are 3&better car siding, 1x4-inch, 9-foot, is $25@ LINDSEY WAGON co. 
an, 1S firm to higher on all grades of thick oak. 26; 10-foot, $24; 12-foot, $25; B&better longi- Manefa LAUREL, MISS. 
artered Fr Exporters report more inquiry and better tudinal car siding, 2x6-inch, 18-foot is $45; A F 
5 te ; prices offered. Several good contracts have 22- and 24-foot, $52.50; 2%-inch stock, $10 Kt : Sf SINS eg 
542 for been closed in the last several weeks. over 2-inch basis. No. 1 common car lining, 
How- Softwoods.—Southern pine is in strong de- 16-inch, 10- to 20-foot is $23; straight 16- 
and, with prices up $2.50@3.50 for com- [00t, $24; 18-foot, $27 for kiln dried stock; 
a thou- eneccang I By. B&better drop siding, 1x6 inch, 10-20-foot ‘“ ”? ° 
he Ap- | mon lumber, and $3.50@4 for B&better and ina aie ‘ is $236 24 B&t tt fi ish Hercules Wire Ro e 
under | No. 1 common. Cypress also is looking up, ‘‘anear ae oe + a yr p 
There with prices firm at a $2@3 advance on all 548 stanc ard, 4-inch, $28; 6- and 8-inch $29; , 
d white grades, both uppers and lowers. About the }®-inch, $39; 12-inch, $50. All above prices has been tested by time and 
sedies. | only dull item is flooring. are f. o. b. St. Louis. proven by service. Its best 
lumber, } . w est cf onnt representatives report an in- recommendation is the con- 
stock, | Kansas City, Mo. crease in volume of business, with prices ad- stantly increasing demand for 
1 dried vancing generally in both fir and in Pon- it. Its one red-strand i 
ye a lot Lumber orders here continue to increase, derosa pine. t f li ae Om 
or slow and producers and wholesalers are in stronger Hardwood representatives state that their guarantee of qua ty. 
holder position than for many months. Mill as- business has been very encouraging, with Established 1857. 
sortments are generally pretty badly broken, price advances general throughout the list. ? 
oe have and yet there has been no general move- Hardwood flooring volume is reported as A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co 
> weeks ment to increase production, except among increasing, with price advances to take care ‘ 
some of the smaller mills. Practically all of higher cost of raw material. ST. LOUIS 
eee call for earliest possible shipment, J . New York Chicago Denver San Francisce 
but delays are common. Encouraged by the k il | 
rapid rise in wheat and cotton prices, yards ac sonvi e, Fla. 
around J in agricultural areas are rounding out stocks. Southern Pine business continues on the 
whole- Industrial demand is improving slowly. In- up grade. Reports from all sawmills, both 
e stock f quiries have been received in increasing vol- large and small, indicate inquiries and orders 
ade has ume from the furniture manufacturers. In- in larger numbers. The most gratifying fea- 
ck sold creased production at motor car plants has ture is that new inquiries are from prac- 
and re- § brought out more orders for seasoned hard- tically all sources—railroads, yards and in- 
has de- Ff woods. Beer container business continues dustrials—with all sizes and grades in de- DAVENPORT 
hingles. f fairly good. Railroad sales are meager, al- mand. So far there have been very few large 
rongest though some inquiries were received re- orders. In the buying, yards seem to be 
‘eak for garding car repair material. taking the lead from the railroads, though HOTEL 
crtnteé [J qfemtberm Pine salen increased almost, 20, [alla anne ie Ee eat eaiatne Rendesveus of 
eotwers : nausea eee Gonna nse Bo cgtiony A ground. The wholesalers report that old Spokane, Lumbermen of 
| iately, yards ; a : ‘rig - ial sales Orders are impossible to buy at a profit, while the Northwest. 
isferred are hag Se eee ee new orders are not readily placed even at Washington 
yne ” _ av’sc ; rif - ‘ng j 
ing one a oe a a today s higher prices. The mills are not at Complete hovel and 
immediate requirements, which in oak ae all inclined to accept large orders for sixty dcthians satelite 
at more very large. Except in a enae of & tow tast day shipment. The present market on dimen- 1-4 . 
as well & dembined Sapam eae : : _ sion, merchantable grade, rough, delivered formal. 600 
} ng items, price changes have not been 5 - , ee : ‘ 
~~ F made since the recent advance in Ponderosa. aan ceeds WO cool Et ema eo Bm rooms, outside. 
eir s ~ aiienil .¢ 3 ‘ inch, ° - en, » «- Cn, <9. . 
of about §F enisiel hantnans has been rather slow, but prices are $1@2 better than average so far Fireproof. 
d Idaho § “eS are increasing. this year. Shed stocks are in good demand, Rates and 
ix, while | Douglas Fir.—Buying continues at a good with yards in southern Florida coming into prices are most 
holding rate, Prices have not shown much change the market strong and a marked increase in moderate 
i the last fortnight. Line yards ag orders from Georgia and the Carolinas. The ‘ 
ay more Seineion! a stocks recently are the average tenes: Fe stool stoshe, can be ouity = 
eel ¢ : estimated at $2 straigh rough. ne large 
eo ~ _ Hardwood.—Body manufacturers are tak- mills and planing mills have advised some of LOUIS M. DAVENPORT, President 
ing moderate amounts and furniture manu- their best customers of advances of as much —' 
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How Much Profit 
MUST You Earn? 


That’s a vital 
question today 
for all lumber 
manufacturers 
and dealers to 
consider. 


Here’s a 
New Book 
“Pricing 
for Profit’ 
By 
W. L. Churchill 


This book is truly A Guide to Profitable Busi- 
ness because it clearly and _ specifically 
answers such important questions as: 
Where should your profits come from? 
How must you determine right prices? 
How shall you get the right prices? 
What is the correct ratio of selling cost 
to profit? 
How do you synchronize your sales and 
production? 
e@ Where should 
begin? 
Every Lumberman Needs 


This Book--Order Today! 
315 Pages — $3.00, Postpaid 
For Sale by 
318. Dearborn St. 
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as $3 effective June 1. Many mills that have 


been down for several months are getting 
ready to start or have already started. 
Cypress inquiries and orders are in better 
shape than they have been for many weeks. 
The yards are buying more stock, and are 
showing a tendency to stock up for several 
months. The cypress people report that yards 


heretofore handling only small lots of cypress 


are putting in a general line. The best sell- 
ing items continue to be in 12/ and 16/4 
tank and FAS, with steady increases in the 


other grades. 

Hardwood domestic orders and _ inquiries 
show a continued increase, and export ship- 
ments are improving steadily. The best do- 
mestic seller is tupelo, for the beer trade. 
Furniture orders have been somewhat slow, 
but inquiries are promising. Automobile body 
builders are showing an inclination to come 
into the market. Export inquiries indicate 
an expansion in the movement. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Southern Hardwoods have been in good 
demand in both domestic and export markets, 
with prices slightly advanced on practically 
all items. Demand has improved 10 to 20 
percent in the last thirty days, and there has 
been but little increase in production, 
cause of heavy rains. Stocks are beginning 
to dwindle, and there is a scarcity of a large 
number of items in good demand, such as 
6/4 common quartered white oak. For the first 
time possibly in years, buyers are coming to 
southern territory in search of numerous 
items. Buyers for body and flooring plants 
are scrambling for oak items, anxious now 
to place orders for future shipment, but find 
few manufacturers interested except in or- 
ders for prompt delivery. Furniture demand 
has shown considerable increase, and buyers 
are stocking up on hardwoods, due to the 
advancing prices. Flooring oak is quite scarce, 
and is advancing rapidly. 


be- 


Export—Better demand, particularly from 
the United Kingdom, continues, and exporters 
are busy getting shipments to seaboard before 
the end of May, to obtain advantage of pres- 


ent low rate. Orders are also being received 
for June shipment, even in face of the ad- 
vanced ocean rate. 

Warren, Ark. 

Arkansas Soft Pine mills have enjoyed 
the best two weeks’ business for more 
than a year. Shipments are running 20 
to 30 percent ahead of production, but 
some mills have stepped up production 
recently, in order to accumulate’ stocks 
before Government regulations limit oper- 
ations. More favorable weather has per- 


mitted small mills to operate at near capacity. 


Small-mill stocks are meeting with good de- 
mand. Prices are up 50 cents to $1.50, and 
several new lists carry further advances of 


50 cents to $2, placing No. 2 shiplap at $134 


13.50 mill; No. 3, $10.50@11; 4-inch B&better 
flat grain flooring, $20, with a few scattered 
sales reported at $21. Mill men confidently 
expect No, 2 shiplap to pass the $14 mark. 
Little resistance has been felt to advances; 
buyers were far more concerned in being 
able to place mixed orders where they can 
be filled. Many mill stocks are poorly as- 
sorted, certain lengths not being available in 
staple items. Some mills report being over- 


sold on 6-inch No. 1 drop siding and fencing, or 
sold up on 1x6-inch No. 2, and 1x8-inch No. 3 
shiplap. Heaviest sales have been made against 


l-inch Nos. 2 and 3 boards, and stocks have 
been materially reduced. Orders the last ten 
days have covered practically all items of 
stock, including a fair quantity of flat and 
edge grain flooring, finish, casing, base, 
mouldings and other shed stock, along with 
the usual run of center matched, boards and 
dimension. No. 1 lath are possibly scarcer 
than at any time in the last fourteen years. 


Additional orders for grain door lumber were 
placed this week; the roads may have diffi- 
culty in filling requirements at less than 
$9@10, mill. 

Southern Hardwoods—Southern Arkansas 
reports a fair increase in demand for prac- 
tically all items. Recent price advances have 
well maintained, and mills report few 
orders lost on account of higher prices. In- 
creased shipments of hardwood flooring have 
materially reduced mill stocks. The flooring 
mills are actively in the market for rough 
flooring stock: one sizable order placed this 


been 


. 
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week carried the best 


prices paid in more 
than eighteen months. Smaller mills have 
rather limited stocks. With large streams 


in Arkansas overflowed, logging operations 
will be hampered for several weeks, and pro- 
duction restricted, because mills have only 
small stocks of logs. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Northern Pine—Lumber retailers and con- 
sumers of box material used in the beer busi- 
ness, both are more active in the market than 


for months. The usual rule of the past two 
years, “badly mixed material for quick de- 
livery,” still obtains so far as the retailers 


are concerned, but the orders are much more 


frequent than previously. The demand for 
low grade material for boxes has almost 
cleaned out the Northwest supply, and with 
no new lumber available as yet, prices have 
strengthened noticeably. 
Millwork.—Advancing commodity prices 
have carried sash and door quotations in 
their wake, although manufacturers assert 


their products are still 
the cost of 


close to 
below it. 


selling very 
production, if not 

Northern White Cedar.—A fair volume of 
business is reported by northern white cedar 
dealers, orders for the most part being badly 


mixed, but with the demand for small posts 
predominating. The small posts, used exten- 
sively by farmers, were almost a drug on 
the market until recently, with a big supply 
on hand. Now an actual shortage is threat- 
ened. Public utilities have not got into the 
market to any extent this season, therefore 


demand for poles lags. 


Seattle, Wash. 


West Coast Woods.—-The general improve- 
ment here continues, most markets report- 
ing larger sales than last month's. Prices 
are stronger. Production gains have been 
slight, and mill stocks are badly broken, 
necessitating considerable shopping around 
by the mills themselves in order to fill mixed- 
car orders, A representative wholesaler 
said: “We are being offered considerable im- 
mediate business, which we can not cover.” 


Rail.—This market is strong. 
ant said: “The mills are raising prices every 
week. Last week many of the direct ship- 
pers advanced prices an average of $1.25. 
Dimension is now held for $8 off list, or $4 
over February prices. New business is good. 
Order files of nearly all mills are well stuffed. 


One inform- 


Our own business for the first fifteen days 
in May was twice as good as in the corre- 
sponding period of April, and April was 
four times better than April, 1932. The big 
demand is for mixed cars. The ‘best thing 
about rail business at this time is that it 
is coming from everywhere.” Another said: 


“IT think $2.50 to $3 represents average in- 
crease in rail prices over February. There 
is a lot of speculative intercoastal buying, 
which is having its effect on rail trade.” 


of lumber is 
Coast. Practically 


Intercoastal.—A good volume 
moving to the Atlantic 
all June space is booked up. One informant 
averred very little new business is coming 
in on the new prices. However, this market 
steadily absorbed a series of increases 
and, with the rate apparently more stable 
as a result of the Copeland bill, effective 
June 1, the immediate future is hopeful. 


has 


California.—Demand is on the _ increase. 
Prices have firmed. Apparently stocks havé 
been exhausted, and buyers may desire to 
stock up before prices go higher. 
Loeal.—On May 17, bids for six Civilian 
Conservation Corps camps were taken by the 


Government and May 19, as many more. 
Lumber firms participating in these orders 
must deliver lumber in three days. The 
bids call for low grade lumber, which the 
mills are eager -to sell. Each camp will 
absorb about 110,000 feet, and the three Pa- 
cific coast States will immediately require 
over 10,009,000 feet. 

Export.—Lack of buying from the Orient 





is reported. Japan is almost entirely out of 
the picture, and Chinese orders have slowed 
up. Freights are very low. Both large 
and small squares to Japan move at $3, and 
all Chinese ports call for about $4.50. 


month normally is dull for the Orient. The 


United Kingdom has sent a fair volume of 
business, which will be shipped during June 
and July. These orders are for the most 
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part for clears. Latest exchange fluctuations 
have not been favorable to United Kingdom 
puyers. The Pacific Coast-European Con- 
ference on May 11 extended the open rate on 
lumber to the United Kingdom and named 
$10 as the rate to Antwerp, Rotterdam, Ham- 
purg, and Bremen, an advance of $1. The 
rate to Copenhagen is $13.25. The rate on 
kiln dried or air dried Douglas fir, hemlock, 
spruce, and California woods will be 52/6 to 
the United Kingdom, and to the Continent 
and Scandinavia, $1 higher than the tariff 
on rough green. The open rate to the United 


Kingdom is 47/6. Europe is a fairly active 
buyer and has absorbed some advance in 
prices. The Argentine is the most consis- 
tent buyer in South America. Mills here 


have advanced prices on clears 50 cents to 
$1 and new business is being placed on these 
schedules. 

Shingles.—The red cedar industry is ap- 
proaching the oversold condition of last fall, 
so active has been demand. Stocks are very 


low, although production in Washington, 
Oregon, and British Columbia has increased 
to 50 percent of capacity. Prices on the 
average are 10 cents to 25 cents per square 
higher than they were two weeks ago. A 
good percentage of the business has come 
from storm areas. One wholesaler com- 
mented: “We have had a rush of business 


and have had to suspend quotations on most 


grades. All the buyers want spot loading.” 
Cedar Lumber.—Prices have remained 
steady for many weeks, but will probably 
advance within a few days. For the first 
time in months, this market shows real ac- 
tivity. 
Logs.—Practically all logging camps are 


now operating, but most of them to the ex- 
tent of only 30 to 40 percent of capacity. 
Inventory of Puget Sound logs May 1 showed 
an increase of 24,000,000 feet. The pres- 
ent demand for lumber, and forest fire sea- 
son closedowns, will probably result in ab- 
sorption of this surplus. Efforts to improve 


wage conditions in the camps are being 
made. Prices have firmed or increased. Cedar 
shingle logs now bring $11, and lumber 
cedar logs, $17. Fir is strong at $8, $12 
and $16. Hemlock is selling at higher levels, 
$7.50 being about average, or $1 more than 
price of several weeks ago. 


Rhinelander, Wis. 


Northern Hardwoods.—Some items are still 
plentiful, especially upper grades in bass- 
wood and birch. Lower grades have been 
moving steadily, and there is a shortage of 
dry 6/4 birch in No. 1 common, though there 
is an ample stock of other grades and thick- 
nesses. Only a few of the mills have reopened 
for producing new stock; they are awaiting 
an improved demand for upper grades. Man- 
ufacturers are eager to receive orders for 
FAS birch. There is little demand for ash 
and soft elm, except for crating. 

Pine.—Low grades are pretty well cleaned 


up, there being little Nos. 3, 4 and 5 on hand 
at mills. 





Prevention and Control of 
Forest Fires 


Fire pumps, small enough to be carried by 
one man, yet powerful enough to pump water 
through a mile of hose, have been produced and 
are available. This fact was revealed by a set 
ot regulations applying to community forest 
fire fighting equipment, which specify such 
pumps. The regulations are being presented 
lor adoption at the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association to be held 
at Milwaukee, May 29-June 1. The regulations 
have been prepared by the N. F. P. A. forest 
committee, with the co-operation of the United 
States Forest Service and other distinguished 
organizations which have representation on the 
forest committee. The regulations are a part 
of the N. F, P. A. Forest Committee’s program 
to work out practical means for the prevention 
and control of forest fires. The present regu- 
lations, as their title implies, are designed to 
apply in regions where settled areas, either 
permanent or summer communities, are found 
i or adjoining wooded territory, as in many 
Portions of New York and New England. 

The regulations include general specificatrons 
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vent every fire possible. 
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Every Four Fires 


Some fires are bound to happen however carefully we guard against 
them—but actual records show that three out of every four fires could 
be prevented. When every economy counts, it’s good business to pre- 


In helping policyholders to prevent fires, 


we feel that we are rendering real protective service. 


It’s good economy, too, for every lumberman to insure against those 
unpreventable fires with Associated Lumber Mutual policies, which 
assure quality of protection, fair adjustments and prompt payment of 
claims, with substantial dividends to reduce actual insurance cost. 
They represent maximum protection at minimum cost. 


Write any of our Companies for full infor- 
mation, as applied to your insurance needs. 


ASSOCIATED LUMBER MUTUALS 


Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual 
Fire insurance Co., of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Central Manufacturers Mutual Insur- 
ance Co., of Van Wert 0. 

Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
ance Co., of Indianapolis, Ind. 


WITH THAT 


MUTUAL 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 


Co., of Bosten, Mass. 


Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co., 
of Mansfield, Ohio. 


Northwestern Mutual Fire Associa- “¢ 
tion of Seattle, Wash. : 
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for hand and power pumps, motorized forest 
fire trucks, hose, hand tools, housing and care 
of equipment, and similar matters. Special at- 
tention has been given to specifying pumps 
which are adapted to specific conditions. Dif- 
ferentiation is made between pumps for use in 
rough and relatively inaccessible but well wa- 
tered regions, as compared to country well sup- 
plied with open water and all parts fairly ac- 
cessible due to a fairly dense network of pass- 
able roads. The condition of a country lack- 
ing in water but traversed by a good system 
of roads is also considered. 

The portability of pumps, both hand and 
power types, is covered, and two types of mo- 
torized fire trucks are described. One truck is 
intended for use in country well supplied with 
water and fairly accessible with passable roads, 
or in country where, due to topographical con- 
ditions or poor roads, a large truck can not be 


easily handled. The other truck is intended for 
use where good roads are available and where, 
due to meagre water supplies, it is desirable 
to provide a water tank of large capacity. In 
general, the regulations recommend the use of 
1'%-inch hose for forest fire work, and give the 
advantages and disadvantages of the unlined 
linen hose and cotton rubber lined types, both 
of which are in use in various parts of the 
country. 

The report of the N. F. P. A. forest com- 
mittee is available in an advance publication on 
request to the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Mass, 
The procedure of the association makes it pos- 
sible for all persons interested to submit sug- 
gestions, which may be made at the annual 
meeting when the report is presented and dis- 
cussed, or in writing to the office of the as- 
sociation, before the meeting. 
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Mr. Kolb, of the Barlett Co., of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has gone on the road once more after a 
long interval. He told of one customer who 
had signified his intention of buying a million 
feet of gum and other woods. 


H. F. Wise, secretary-treasurer of the Har- 
bor Plywood Corporation, formerly known as 
Knox & Toombs, which has been shifting its 
main offices from Chicago to Aberdeen, Wash., 
has arrived on Grays Harbor. 


L.’ R. Galt, formerly with Julian A. Rice 
Lumber Co., wholesaler, New York City, has 
announced his connection with the Stulman- 
Emrich Lumber Co. (Inc.), distributing yard. 
Mr. Galt will represent it in eastern New 
York, including Rockland and Westchester 
counties, and the western end of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut. 


J. M. Aberley, of the Pine Lumber Co., New 
Bern, N. C., stopped in Baltimore on May 16 
and called on some of the dealers. He stated 
that he had been to Philadelphia, New York 
and other northeastern centers, and that he 
found business in southern pine showing con- 
siderable improvement, with many of the yards 
again beginning to buy. 


The Wood Preserving Corporation, Koppers 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., has announced the 
establishment of an operating unit which will 
be supervised by Reamy Joyce and Sherman 
S. Watkins, formerly of the Joyce-Watkins 
Co., Chicago. The activities of Messrs. Joyce 
and Watkins will be principally in connection 
with the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad cross tie 
production, and in the operation of the Green 
Spring (W. Va.) treating plant. 


James S. Taylor, vice president of the Mer- 
rill Co., of Salt Lake City, one of Utah's 
most widely known and esteemed lumber execu- 
tives, has been elected to the board of directors 
of the important Utah Associated Industries. 
Mr. Taylor has resided in Salt Lake City for 
twenty years, and is very active in civic and 
club organizations, including lumber trade asso- 
ciations. He is a past president of the Utah 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


Frank M. Traynor, one of the most active 
associate members of the Florida Lumber & 
Millwork Association, has just been named 
honorary consul at Tampa, Fla., for the Repub- 
lic of Panama. The appointment is in recogni- 
tion of his active interest in the republic for 
some years. Mr. Traynor is vice president and 
general manager of the Florida Portland Ce- 
ment Co., and president of the Tampa Chamber 
of Commerce. 


George Kellogg, manager of the Hoquiam 
(Wash.) plant of the E. K. Wood Lumber Co., 
has gone to San Francisco and San Pedro to 
confer with executives of his company. Re- 
ports from Hoquiam indicate that the confer- 
ence may presage reopening of the Hoquiam 
mill, which has been idle for about two years. 
Machinery at the plant, one of the largest on 
Grays Harbor, was recently repaired and the 
plant is in condition to reopen. A _ shipment 
of 80,000 feet of lumber sent from the 
Hoquiam plant last week, completely exhausted 
the supply of lumber in the storage sheds, and 
it is reported that stocks of the company’s yards 
in California are depleted. 


The will of the late B. F. Ferguson, pioneer 
Chicago lumberman who will be well remem- 
bered by old-timers in the local trade, Monday 
was construed by Circuit Judge William V. 
Brothers to allow trustees of a $1,000,000 be- 
quest to spend $400,000 accumulated interest 
on the construction of a proposed Ferguson 
memorial hall as an addition to the Art In- 
stitute. The bequest originally was for the 








purpose of erecting statues in Chicago parks 
and boulevards, and has resulted in some of the 
city’s best known sculptural works, but the 
trustees believe they have erected as many as 
would be fitting, and therefore sought judicial 
permission to divert the funds to the needed 
addition to the Institute building itself. 


The New Leader of the Southwestern 


Dealers 


Away out west on the southern fringe of 
Kansas counties, in what is known as the Pan- 
handle country, where the grass grows short 
and the men grow tall, lives T. R. Cauthers, 
a man who typifies the plains country. 

Mr. Cauthers lives at Ashland, Kansas, and 
is general manager of the Home Lumber & 
Supply Co., a firm operating thirteen yards 
in Kansas and Oklahoma. He has been a 
leading lumberman in his section for a num- 
ber of years, but his personality holds special 
interest to the readers of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN at this time because he is the new 
president of that large regional organization, 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 

Waverly, Ohio, was the birth place of Mr. 
Cauthers, although his boyhood was spent in 
Nebraska. The zeal to excel characterized him 
there as was demonstrated when he became 
the champion corn husker of his home county. 
His undaunted courage 
was manifested when, at 
the age of seventeen, he 
accepted a position as 
school teacher in a dis- 
trict where the three 
preceding teachers had 
been run out by some 








T. R. CAUTHERS, 
Ashland, Kan.; 
President Southwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s 
Association 





tough boys in the 
school. He taught the 
school for three con- 
secutive terms. Next 


he took up railroading, 
going to Alma, Kansas, 
with the Rock Island. 


Mr. Cauthers moved to Haviland, 


Later, 
Kansas, where he became manager of the Mis- 
souri Lumber & Supply Co.’s yard. This firm 
had general offices at Bucklin, Kan., and later 
sold out to the A. H. Hill Lumber Co., of 


Wichita. Mr. Cauthers was married at Havi- 
land in 1906. 

It was in 1909 that Mr. Cauthers became a 
part of the Home Lumber & Supply Co., and 
moved to Ashland. The Home Lumber & 
Supply Co. was started by J. W. Berryman, an 
Ashland banker and large land owner. Mr. 
Berryman has been very influential in affairs 
in western Kansas and served his country for 
a number of years in the State legislature. 

Most of the Home Lumber & Supply Co. 
yards are large modern plants. Only in recent 
years has this mesquite and prairie dog land 
been converted into the world’s greatest wheat 
producing area. These yards have been large 
factors in developing the country. It is a 
country of large distances, with limited railroad 
facilities. At times these yards have had more 
money invested in plant, merchandise, and ac- 
counts than the banks in the communities they 
serve. So important a factor have they been 
that they have garnered much good will in those 
areas where they have helped many a worthy 
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hemesteader get established. This year the 
wheat crop there is almost a total loss, owing 
to the lack of rain. Out there they carry on 
notwithstanding discouragements. Next year’s 
crop will probably be a big one, and the price 
the farmer receives more than likely much 
enhanced. 

Standing full six feet four inches tall, and 
being vigorous and clear cut in expression, it 
is only natural that in lumber gatherings Tom 
Cauthers’ voice would be heard on many occa- 
sions. In the midst of a busy life, he has 
found time to give a portion of his energies 
to consideration of the problems of the industry 
of which he is a part. For a number of years, 
he has been a leader in helping shape the 
activities of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association. After serving two years as vice 
president, he was chosen president at the Jan- 
uary convention. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cauthers have two charming 
daughters, one in college and the younger still 
in high school. Mr. Cauthers is a Mason, 
having served as deputy grand master of Kan- 
sas. He owns a large wheat farm in addition 
to his stock in the lumber company. Out there 
in the wide open spaces they get up early in 
the morning and “hit the ball” all day. Tom 
Cauthers’ motto is not, “Is it six o’clock?” 
but “Have I all my work done?” 

_— 


Prominent Southerner Honored 


One of the most popular lumbermen in the 
South, Ernest L. Kurth, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Angelina County Lumber 
Co., Keltys, Tex., was a guest of honor on 
May 12 at a testimonial banquet in the An- 
gelina Hotel at Lufkin, sponsored by the Luf- 
kin Chamber of Commerce, in recognition of 
the election of Mr. Kurth as president of the 
East Texas Chamber of Commerce. Leading 
lumbermen were present from Shreveport, La., 
Houston, Dallas, Fort Worth, Tyler, Conroe, 
Tex., and other cities. Among the close per- 
sonal friends of Mr. Kurth who spoke in his 
honor at the banquet were A. J. Peavy, presi- 
dent Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co., Shreveport, 
La.; Walter Sloan, Fort Worth, Tex., presi- 
dent Lumbermen’s Association of Texas; 
Temple Morrow, Dallas; Guy Blount, Nacog- 
doches; A. E. Hickerson, Conroe, and a num- 
ber of others, all of whom spoke in the high- 
est terms of Mr. Kurth as citizen, patriot, in- 
dustrialist, philanthropist, and a friend of man. 








Former Lumberman Is Appointed 


Street Commissioner 


Colonel Edmund J. McMahon, a former well 
known lumberman, has been appointed street 
commissioner for a term of four years by 
Mayor B. F. Dickman of St. Louis, Mo. Col- 
onel McMahon started in the lumber business 
with the Mosberger O’Reilly Lumber Co., in 
1907. Later for ten. years he was representa- 
tive in St. Louis territory of the Lyon Cypress 
Co., of Garyville, La. He saw active service 
as a major on the Mexican border in 1916, 
and in France commanded the 138th Infantry, 
participating in some of the hottest battles of 
the World War. Later he was placed in com- 
mand of a supply base at Ste. Sulpice. He 
was awarded the Distinguished Service Medal 
and still holds the rank of colonel in the Off- 
cers’ Reserve Corps. For the last seven years 
he has been secretary of the St. Louis Quarry- 
men’s Association. 





Expect Largest Furniture Show in 
History 


Officials of the American Furniture Mart at 
Chicago are predicting that the World’s Fair 
Market, to be held June 26 to July 15, will be 
the largest exposition of furniture in the world’s 
history, for in addition to the crowds of buyers 
that regularly attend this event will be the 
other thousands who will visit the market while 
they are in the city for the purpose of reviewing 
A Century of Progress. A visit to this mart 
offers the retailer of furniture an opportunity 
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to see under one roof the largest array of home 
furnishings in any one location in the world. 
Monday, June 26, will be proclaimed as “Na- 
tional furniture Day” at the fair, because of the 
opening of the market. 

Prices of furniture are expected to be about 
10 percent higher at this market, a factor which 
should result in greatly increased sales. The 
Mart style forecast predicts that much of the 
old “gingerbread” designs will give way before 
functionalism, that there will be some flashy 
yeneers in modern designs, but that probably 
the bulk of business will be, as usual, in the 
“old standby” designs. It is expected that there 
will be greater use of natural wood finishes 
this year, and more concerted efforts to bring 
out the natural beauty of the grain. 





Credit Agencies Merge 


Of special interest to readers of the AMERI- 
cAN LUMBERMAN is the recent merger of the 
two old institutions upon which the industry 
has relied so many years for its credit informa- 
tion and collection service. This merger has 
thrown together the credit reporting files, col- 
lection records and specialized talent of the 
more experienced personnel of both former 
lumber credit agencies, which will give the lum- 
bermen even a better service than has been 
possible heretofore. 

The Lumbermen’s 


Credit Association 





(Clancy’s Red Book service) and the Lumber- 
men’s Blue Book (Inc.) joined forces on April 
21 and are now functioning as one organiza- 


tion. The combined services are now known 
as the Lumbermen’s Red and Blue Book service 
and the merged organization is to be named the 
Lumbermen’s Credit Association (Inc.). The 
main offices are at 608 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, and eastern headquarters at 99 Wall 
Street, New York City. 

The former Lumbermen’s Credit Association 
(Red Book) has been furnishing credit and 
collection service to lumbermen for over a half 
century, in fact, the merger occurred just as 
Red Book commenced its fifty-eighth year of 
Service. It was established in 1876 by Marshall 
D,. Talcott and William Clancy. The latter is 
now and has been the active head of the Red 
Book organization during the last forty-nine 
of its fifty-seven years of service to lumber- 
men. 

The Lumbermen’s Blue Book was by no 
means a young organization, having been estab- 
lished in 1903 as an activity of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and has 
continued to function as such during the thirty 
years of its existence. On Dec. 1, 1931, active 
Management of the Blue Book was assumed 
by the Credit Clearing House, of New York 
City. This was continued until April 20, 1933, 
when the management contract was cancelled 
by mutual consent. 


he management of the former Lumbermen’s 
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Credit Association will be in charge of the 
merged business but will have the advice and 
co-operation of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, which association will have 
an interest in the new corporation. Associated 
with Mr. Clancy are his son, W. C. Clancy, 
who has been active in the Red Book organiza- 
tion for the past fifteen years, and numerous 
others with long experience in this field. 

As a part of the program of the new organ- 
ization, there will be put into effect as soon as 
plans can be perfected, a plan of having a com- 
mittee to which can be referred matters of 
general policy, with a view to developing serv- 
ices of the greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber. The various national lumber associations 
will be invited to appoint members to represent 
them on this committee. 





Large Off-Shore Shipment of 
Redwood, First Since 1930 


San Francisco, Catir., May 20.—Prosper- 
ity’s return to California’s redwood empire was 
heralded recently with the first large off-shore 
shipment of redwood lumber since 1930. The 
lumber was loaded on the O & O freighter 
Golden Harvest at the Fort Bragg plant of 
the Union Lumber Co., and consisted of more 
than a half million feet of manufactured red- 


Redwood is 
being loaded 
by trolley and 
cable on the 
ship standing 
offshore, this 
being the 
first large 
water ship- 
ment sent 
by this 
company to 
foreign ports 
since 1930 


wood. The shipment is destined for Australia, 
which in normal times consumes large quanti- 
ties of California redwood. Lumber interests 
predict that this shipment is the forerunner of 
others for foreign ports, and a general revival 
of the redwood industry is hoped for. 

The accompanying photograph shows the lum- 
ber being loaded aboard the steamer by trolley 
in Noyo Harbor at Fort Bragg. 





Hymeneal 


LANE-STANGE. Miss Rosemary 
only daughter of C. H. Stange, 
lumberman of Merrill, Wis., and Dr. F. C. 
Lane exchanged vows recently at the Holy 
Cross Convent chapel in Merrill, the bride 
being given away by her father. Mr. and 
Mrs. Augustus Stange, brother and sister-in- 
law of the bride, were the only attendants. 
The bride was attired in a grey afternoon 
suit, trimmed in fox fur, with accessories of 
harmonious color, and carried an arm 
bouquet of three shades of roses. The chapel 
altar was banked with white larkspur, 
flanked on each side with white lilies. 

The bride graduated from Merrill High 
School, St. Mary’s College of Notre Dame, 
and also from the University of Wisconsin. 
The groom graduated also from Merrill High 
School, and in medicine from Marquette Uni- 
versity, where he captained the football 
squad, completing his medical studies at Mil- 
waukee and New York hospitals, and is now 
county physician of Lincoln County. 

Following the ceremony, breakfast 
served immediate relatives at the 


Stange, 
prominent 


was 
home of 


the bride’s parents, and the couple then de- 
parted on a honeymoon tour. 
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We own and epongeenuetond ey cndiete 
We represent Nicola Pine Mills, Ltd., Merritt, B. C. 
PAUL MILLER CO. 
LUMBER 
General Offices: 308 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 
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Guned ond © CISAR BROTHERS 


2357 South Loomis Street, CHICAGO 
Telephone Canal 1830, 1831, 0118 








Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
1350 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 
A rating guide to the Contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County dealers 
Telephene Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 
Public Accountants 


Il SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 

















Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more 
of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit 
months is determined 
nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 
The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


511 Locust St. 220So0.State St. 537 Mer. Exch. Bldg, 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. 





loss for twelve 
in advance and 





























O TIMBER ESTIMATORS OD 
JAMES W. SEWALL 


Timber Cruises and Valuations 
JAMES W.SEWALL PHILLIPS & BENNER 
Old Town, Ruttan Block, 
Maine Port Arthur, Ontario 

















Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 


A useful vest pocket manual including a lum- 
bes alculater for standard sizes, log rules, 
estimated weights of lumber and miscellaneous 
useful lumber tabulations. Prepaid, 50 cents. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Though Southern Pine Cut Has Been Increased, Orders 
Exceed It by 53 Percent 


Southern pine bookings in the two weeks ended May 20 
were 53 percent above the cut, and 12 percent above ship- 
ments. As mill stocks are depleted, and order files are in- 
creasing, buyers find they can no longer depend on quick 
shipment and are inclined to buy a little ahead, showing a 
willingness to pay advanced prices. There was a further 
slight increase in large-mill output, from 39 to 41 percent 
of capacity. More small mills have been starting up, and 
good transit assortments from these plants find takers, 
though poor ones are sometimes sacrificed. Practically all 
the buying is being done by line yards and other retailers, 
but there is a fair amount of railroad trade; and other in- 
dustrial demand, especially for low grades, has been in- 
creasing. Further price advances are expected. 

Arkansas soft pine mills report bookings about 20 to 30 
percent ahead of their production, with demand coming 
largely from retailers and running strongly to mixed cars 
containing a good proportion of boards. Prices of prac- 
tically all items have improved, and general mark-ups in 
the lists are to be made by the mills. The strength in prices 
has enabled the smaller plants to resume operations, and 
they find a ready market for their cut. 


Cypress and Redwood Bookings Showing Improvement 


Southern cypress producers are much encouraged by a 
general expansion in the demand. Higher grades of thick 
stock, for tank use, are the best movers, but somewhat 
more liberal orders are being received from retail yards, 
especially in Florida. Prices have already strengthened a 
little, and their tendency is upward. 

California redwood orders for April were about 40 per- 
cent below last year’s but nearly double the production. 
Eastern business was about fifty percent larger than March, 
and there were healthy increases in northern and southern 
California trade, with foreign buying sustained. 


West Coast Bookings Are 65 Percent Above Output 
They Exceed Shipments by 50 Percent 


West Coast mills are beginning to have difficulty in fill- 
ing orders, which for the last month have been running 
heavily in excess of shipments. Bookings in the two w eeks 
ended May 20 were 22 percent larger than in the preceding 
period at identical mills, and there has been an increase of 
11 percent in their production. Total orders exceeded the 
cut by 65 percent, compared with an excess of 51 percent 
the preceding fortnight, and shipments were 11 percent 
above the cut, compared with 19 percent above the pre- 
ceding fortnight—showing that orders are strongly gaining 
on both shipments and production. 

Rail demand is much better, with buyers, especially 
the rural areas of the middle West, willing to add to their 
stocks and accept advances in price. This stocking-up 
demand from retailers is augmented by emergency buying 
from a storm damaged area, and by local West Coast buy- 
ing for Conservation Corps camp construction. 

Heavy buying for the Atlantic coast is partly accounted 
for by a desire to avoid paying the advance in rates ex- 
pected with stabilization of the intercoastal rates June 1, 
and on the east coast is more of a wholesale nature. It 
includes a rather large demand from the back-haul terri- 


tory, to which the movement is now much heavier. All 
prices are stronger, although there are some below-list 


offerings, and further advances are expected. The Cali- 
fornia market situation has improved, with exhaustion of 


stocks there and larger consumption, 
have been increased. 

Oriental demand is quieter, but there has been an ex- 
pansion in European buying of clears, with European rates 
stiffening, and Argentina has increased its purchases. 


so that shipments 


Northern Pine and Hemlock Low Grades Very Active 


Low grades have been in especially strong request, say 
northern pine producers, in both the Northwest and the 
Niagara area, and in the Northwest there has also been an 
improvement in demand for mixed cars for retail yards. 
Buying is still cautious, but its total volume is showing a 
healthy expansion. Prices are stronger. 

Low grades of northern hemlock have been in strong call 
by box and crate plants, and the demand for yard stocks 
from the rural areas is also improving, with Wisconsin 
farmers profiting by increases in milk prices. 


Eastern Shortleaf Is More Active and Stronger 


North Carolina pine has continued in good demand 
the South, and northern and eastern wholesalers are re- 
ported to be entering the market. Stocks of the larger 
mills have been much depleted, so that they have been able 
to advance the prices of higher grade items; they report an 
improved demand for shed stock. While smaller, air dry- 
ing mills are becoming more active, their output is being 
readily absorbed. Southeast roofer mills are now able to 
obtain $9 base for 6-inch, and quotations show a strong 
tendency to advance further. Box lumber is moving well 
at advanced prices, to the beer industry and others. 


Western Pine Bookings Are 50 Percent Above Last 
Year's, and Quotations Stiffen 


Bookings of identical western pine mills in the two 
weeks ended May 20 were about fifty percent larger than 
in the same period last year, and total bookings were nearly 
seventy percent above the production, which has been run- 
ning a little below last year’s level. With mill stocks about 
a third less than last year’s, unfilled orders are about at 
last year’s level. The betterment is reported to have af- 
fected all items on the list, with shop and wide boards in 
especially strong demand and scarce. Prices are stronger, 
in that concessions are now practically impossible to ob- 
tain, while some mills are marking up their prices by 50 
cents or $1 and expect to be able to effect further advances 
soon. Buying of low grades for box making and for build- 
ing Conservation Corps camps has been a feature of the 
market, but the most encouraging thing is the increased 
interest of retailers and millwork plants. 


Hardwoods Are in Stronger Demand by All Domestic 
and Also Export Buyers 


Hardwood consumption has been increasing, in face of 
enforced curtailment in the South by reason of high water, 
and the market is showing more strength. There has been 
a rush of export buying, to permit shipment at present low 
ocean rates. Flooring “and millwork demand has been in- 
creasing, and maple flooring has advanced further, while 
there has been a good sprinkling of orders from retail yards. 
Though low grades and cooperage items have been the best 
movers, the activity is spreading to other grades. Furnt- 
ture plants, foreseeing stronger prices, are taking more 
than in a long while, and automobile plants are also buying. 
Orders for Conservation Corps camp furniture are said to 
have given quite a fillip to the furniture market. With quo- 
tations distinctly on the up, mills and wholesalers are 
strongly disinclined to sell for future delivery. 


Statistics, Pages 38-39—Market Reports, Pages 32-33, 40-43—Prices, Pages 47-49 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


East and west side mills have reported the 











SOUTHERN PINE 


following average f. o. b. 





mill sales prices on 





southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber 
































Exchange, New Orleans, La., for sales made in the period May 11-15, but, where prices for this period were not available, prices for the 
month to date have been inserted and distinguished by asterisk: 
West East West East West East We 
st East West East Ea 
Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side “Sige Side 
Flooring, Standard Drop Siding, Stand- Rough Finish No. 2 Shi 
. plap and No. 2 Shortleat No. 2 Longleaf 
Lengths - sO eemeenes 1x6” tiie 10-20’ short Std. Lgth. Dimension _ Dimension 
= ve 4 a : etter 3 ort!’ f— 4” = 
ae alter msbottor.. 17.50 16-88lineh thick (== fixe? ..... 12.73 12.43]12 & 14’.. 12.97 12.64] 12, & 14°.. 13.54 914.06 
z » Bevewe Ode U2 ” 0” 07 ~ v7) @« “ tee akon .36 31 
Shortleaf.. 30.08 33.25] Assorted patterns Seep Sebi estan dior 22.2 12rd UHL Te 2, 7 egestas. 
Longleaf.. 31.00 41.75) Bepetter.. 16.81 17.93] 8” ee ae 20°00] 4 Long?’ — 12.96 13.54 + 14’.. 10.48 11.00}12, 14’-- 11.75 13.25 
No. tieaf..*24.16 *26,00])8 1----- 17.46 17.26]10" ...... 21.00 24.00 1x10” vee. 18.00 13.45]16" ....... 10.60 11.38 as een 1.75 Shee 
se ee ee PES 35.00 35.00 ” x . 
Longleaf. . 21.75 *28.75 5&6 . , No. 2 ‘“ x 12 & 14’ 12.50 12.00 
98.5 Surface /4 o. 2 Boards, 1x12 9 , . F ‘ ++ 12.5 2. 
No, 3 Baewe +. 28.50 urfaced Finish, thick— Standard Length | }5-“ )*-: 11-37 1b28 16 eens 13.50 13.60 
“grain— B&bett Ee 29.75 *33.46 /Shortleaf.. 13.85 12.28 2x10” "FF @& 14°.. 11.25 11.48 
B&better.. 17.57 18.94 we — Saw 34. 75 38.50 Longleaf.. 20.00 20.67;12 & 14 TE.43 2D.OBTIS i a.00.0:0.0 14.50 15.00 
Se ae 16.06 16.97 4” —s5 see = waves 52.75 *44.50 Ne. 1 Shortieat ce aia 12:03 12:25] 9x19" 

No, 2..... 11.00 11.14] 64 *****° eH p+ Casing, Base & Jamb Dimension 2x12” ‘ 7 | i2, & 14’.. 14.25 *13.25 
Sa —— mae SPER 39°14 2110 10-20’ 2x4” He & 14 12 . l? lf) 18.00 17.88 
e' er A “+e eee - . S 03 2 ., ’ “4 <4 Gh alae tyadeve , 6 5 r 
Shortleaf.. 21.13 31.03|10), ------ $8.63 S695; PEROON Ck. aces oo: to oe 10.50 | pimbers, 20’ and Under, 

Longleaf. .*35.75 *41.75]°° «+++ 39.81 39.48 no (TES 31:00 #9844 | 2x6" No. 1 Longleaf I 1 He. 2 
No. 1 ’ Wie 5 & katy thick— 12 & 14’.. 12.42 13.08 Dimension ay Sage i sd 
Shortleaf.. 26.25  ....14, 6, *32.83 33.15) Ne 1 Fencing and |16’....... 12.63 1414/2348 wee Ses free tees 
ee age 8? 5& 10” 30.00 41.63 Boards, 10-20’ 2x8” tge & 14.. 15.19 16.00) 34x10" ..°18.33 920.83 
mee" _— - 52.15 49.25]1x4" ..... 16.33 17.79|12 & 14’.. 13.33 13.64/28) ------- 15.92 16.00) 354612” |. 29.75 *33.00 
1x4” flat —_ Se 17.08 18. 40 AP 13.77 15.08| 2x6 a0 — 
grain— per + 9 | 2x10” oS @ 14°.. 2837 16,008 b ets ceeae vee 
B&better.. 18.16 18.46 — thick— beets + 15.25 *15.23]16’ ..... "2 1809 14,50 | 5X12-12x12”*30.00 
No. le... 16.36 17.28 Ze ty 1x12” |/.] 27:81 29.12]14’ ....... 16.58 15.08] 2x8” ; eee oe os ail 
ear ae 18.001 No. 1 Shiplapy 10-207 [25)¢0°-°. 10.87 16.31] 12 & 14".. 12.04 r4g0led Stee" 1638 1608 
i me . ie gee gine |. Sek tee 2. ° “¢ . 7 
,__vensths +o arty 1z10” ini o}8-30 18.25/12 & 14°.. 19.36 17.65] 2x10" 3x4&10” .. 17.50 *14.00 
%x4"— ; fie $2.81) 1x 20.15 20.25)167 20. )! 19.55 18.81]12’ ....... “18.45 16.25) 22t0 toe” teas sees 
—- . 18.50 *16.91 No. 2F 1 st a SRE ee *16.00 *19.00 3x4&12 J * 213: 00 23.25 
a ah 15.50 . encing, Stand-/| Partition, Standard |1i¢’ ||| || 18.00 16.30 |°X12-12x12"918.95 15.00 
%x4"— %x1%” ard Lengths Lengths 2x12” se 
B&better.. 16.45  16.68]No. 2.10/1x4" ..... 11.28 10.85 | %x4"— 12 & 14’.. 20.63 *20.89|Babetren 
i eee 11 15,23|No. : 1.41|1x6” & C.M. 11.53 12.10|/B&better.. 20.10 20.00}16" ..... °° 26.25 *2647|1x4 & 6”. 26.86 24.60 
Following f. o. b. mill prices on actual sales Seattle, Wash., May 20.— Following are [Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 
were reported to the Western Pine Associa- | average prices, direct to the trade, on car- Portiand . on nares i 
tion by members during the period May 1-15, load or part carload lots, f. o. b. mill, all e a — F tpg ig ogy Eriees of straight 
inclusive. Averages include both direct and | prices being based on four bundles to the | 4™ mixed cars of fir, delivered on a 62% 
wholesale sales, and are based on specified square: cent rate, from actual sales, direct only, May 
cg banen Fn ‘ New grades, per square, Ls <o —_ _are reported as follows by the 
. Washington, Oregon and avis Statistical Bureau: 
Ponderosa Pine Royals, 24° a= British Columbia Vertical Grain Flooring 
1x8” 5/4x8” 6/4x8” a Saige ake s Re Ea he eee $2.40 to + 60 B&B&btr e D 
SELEcTs S2 or 4S— & war & war. INO. Boose covererrresnes es 1.55 to 2.20 SR cv ca tera ueees $33.75 $31.00 aces 
C Select RL...... $31.37 $41.80 $36.75 NO, 3.0000 cece cece eee eees 1.15 to 1.70 Flat Grain Flooring 
D Select RL...... 28.91 31.00 Rees Perfections, 18", 5/2%4"— 
SHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 St SSR err ar 1.90 to 2.25 1x4” ry $2400 > 
94 RR e12818 Oe ee eee 1.45 to 1.75 ae Pe eee cee ee aa 90 f suctcha 
gaiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiSeaed  gg5 | Ne. Besse 1.00 to. 1.40 es an 
Commons, S2 or 4S— No. 2 No. 3 Eureka— eee suReR berepengotet a $21.50 
| 4 eee $16.51 $11.56 eh, Bee sh. . vctansvwase 1.75 to 2.00 ; : 
190 os ee ae Ceiling 
git SE ese eres 21.65 13.73 16"— ~ - 
No. 4, 4/4, S2 or 84, RWE&RL.......... 7.55 Meck acthnirenenngens 1.60 to 2.00 eae herve cers evens ce 86 as 
ee eee 1.40 to 1.60 Be wsétiteke seca nee 26.75 23. 
Mahe White Fine 5&6/4x8" WE Ws apsncscaensnt 1:15to 1.35 Drop Siding, 1x6” 
eae $2 ot 45— 1x8” &wdr. 4 EE ee re 29.00 26.50 23.00 
Select ey errs eee $37.33 $63.08 SEP Piwceaacoadwekanne 28.50 27.00 aah 
. D Select Ru. ence ie eeeeeens 32.80 43.00 NORTH CAROLINA PINE Common Boards and Shiplap , 
Commons, S2 or 4S— No.1 No. 2 No. 3 : 1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
EPPO tet ) $24.02 $12.34 Following are typical average f. 0. b, Nor- No. 1 $24.75 25.00 $26.00 $29.75 
BS” espera araseia 34.01 17.10 folk prices received during the period May 8 | \ 9" ""**** 31.95 30.50 90 75 53°50 
No. 4, 4/4, S2 or 4S nw &RL ee et 680 9.90 to 20, inclusive, as reported by the North | yy, 37° °° "° 19:00 19.95 19.95 —_— 
Carolina Pine Association: Pe re ee SN Oe ai ite bi whit 
a — onuun* Rough: te Oo Dimension 
SeLects S2 or 4S— &wdr. &wdr. & war. Edge 4/4— a, a 6’ 18’ , 
B&better RL .$69.77 $64.52 $64.97 B&better yee $24.75 Box No. 1...... $14.75 4” ~. $24.75 $25.00 1 i ge050 
C Select RL...... 59.25 57.00 49.50 | No.1 ....-----s 19.45 Box No. 2...... 1 6” ..... 24.25 24.50 5 ; 26.25 
D Select RL...... 45.10 41.60 37.00 No. 1 No. 2 ree 24.50 24.50 33.35 25.75 26.00 
SHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 B&better No.1 box box | 10” ..... 25.75 26.25 26.50 28.00 27.75 
18 $31.05 $22.15 Kote & ina $24.50 12” 22.6 26.75 26.75 27.75 27.75 27.75 
DEE, Rawpaceeaeende 29.80 21.80 $17.96 | tc 67’ 23.50 = aes "Tt | 2x4”, 8’ $25. 00; 10’, $25.00, 
BPD: eanewwe nent 39.00 23.15 17.45 | 1x 6” _......) 24:80 $20.00 $16.75 $12.40 mee ateh < e Ronse Peo 
rech—Douglas Fir aR 27.00 uaa _— ee o. ommon Roug or Surface mbers 
No. 1 Dimensi 2x4”, 16’ 3 1x 8” woe. ees 26.90 21.75 16.90 ae. SS el eS 28.25 
No. 1 Dimension, 2x6- oa ieee ya Lee 28.75 25.15 17.25 14.45 | 5x5 to 12x12” to 40’............ceeeeees ¥38.00 
No. 3 Common, 82 or 48, 1x8", RIj...772 1zag | IIR" eee 38.50 31.20 20.25 14.75 
ertical gr. flooring, C&better, 4” RL.. 20.62 Edge . 
; .. 20.62 Sdge B&better— 
7 - anamnaniese $20.00 sy4y12" iii WEST COAST LOGS 
OR WE seca 37.50 Se veancaes oven 32.00 
WESTERN SITKA SPRUCE ; ss [Special telegram to AmEnican Lumprrman] 
Bark Strips Portland, Ore., May 3 c 
Fi 4 -- May 23.—Log market quo- 
casa telegram to American LumMBERMAN] Ba detter 4/4"..818.26 Bok ...ccccees: $ 9.50 | tations: 
ortland, Ore., May 23.—The following are ” ” Fi 1 
* . ] é Dreaseds 21 3” & ir, yellow: Ungraded, $9@12 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: ee Wide Wider Fir, red: Ungraded, $8.99; small, $6. 
Finish— Factory stock— : ~ age 23.90 $23.25 Hemlock: Ungraded, $5.50@6. 

4/4 $14.00 NE BE ic ew we men $ 23.25 Red Cedar: epending on quality $9911 
ang i sai $39.00 ees 16.00 No. 1 common }{3”.........- 20.75 20.25 Spruce: No. 1, $16@17; No. 2, $10.50@1 
1x4—10” 32.00 rte 17:00 No. 2 common |3”.......... 15.90 16.00 | no 3 $6@7. sei : 

Bevel sidi El pa 19.00 B&better bark strip partition.......... bay + ae ? schicssaniiuaiilli 
ng— ge oe ae ee = < bark strips dressed.........--+++5. 2.25 . 
Yx4” & 10/4 bn maaaee 21.00 Box bark ee dressed ’ Seattle, May 20.—Average prices of logs: 
ox6" whee 2 8.00 ST eee - a Roofers, No. 2 Dressed: Fir: No. 1, $16; No. 2, $12; No. 3, $8. 
%x6"" "Ve ; St. 16.00 Lath ...... 00 RS aw ainmnin ene $16.40 eee onciwaree $17.50 Cedar: Shingle logs $11; lumber logs, $17. 
rt.gr. 20.00 Green box. $8. s0@10 BM eikdvceces Oo ae: are 20.25 Hemlock: Nos. 2 and 3, $7.50 








48 
NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern hard- 


woods, f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 


BIRCH— Beveled Siding, %-inch 
FAS Sel. No. 1 No.2 No.3 Clear 4" 

4/4 $43-45 $33-35 $23-25 $16-18 $12-13 | 4-imch ............. $19.00 $17.00 

5/4. 45-57 35-37 26-28 19-21 13-14 | 5-imch ..........--. 23.00 19.00 

6/4 . 50-52 40-42 29-31 21-23 138-14 | 6-inmch ............. 23.00 20.00 

8/4 . 55-57 45-47 35-37 25-27 13-14 Clear Bungalow Siding 

10/4 .. 70-72 55-57 44-46 34-36 .... % inch 

BEs6 i. 80-82 65-67 650-52 40-42 eS CTE TE en $34.00 

16/4 ...125-135 110-115 95-100 ENED © oie pamdare kxee norte Hea 44.0 

ae eeea 38 28 21 14 OO aaa ae ee 56.0 

OC ee 38 28 21 14 > 

Thin 4/4 38 28 21 bsg: Pinish, BAbettes 

3, SW OOoD-— 

maanwon ED oc icccpetaswonngvaenee ecient 

4/4 S040 GOBR SESE BOGE. 2486 1 PEGE ces cciccccevvcccccccvecsvcvaceee 

5/4 13-46 33-36 26-28 21-23 15-17 1x14, 16&18” (average).........eeeee 

6/4 48-51 38-41 28-30 21-23 15-17 NT hatha. arnlads nig soe aad e akne wan he ee EE 

C/E conse BEES SB-46 SE-58 SESE FEET | BEBO oon kownccccncvascsssecscvess 

0 ... 65-67 55-57 7-50 35-37 : y 

12 : "1: 9809) eBle7  Br260 40-42 een Say Semen 


Keystock, 4/4 No. 1&better, $45-48:; or « 
grades FAS $55-57; No. 1, $35-37; 5/4 N 


l&better, $50-52; or on grades FAS, $60-62; 


No. 1, $40-42. 
HARD MAPLE— 


. Pree 43-45 33-35 23-25 16-18 10-12 100 lin. ft. 
5/4 . 50-53 40-42 26-28 21-23 11-13 Lt a PTT ERT TCC TEE TTT TE TTT eT $0.23 
Oe. «exe 55-58 40-42 26-28 19-21 11-13 Sk” ct enheeeiOe0edd etc eee aneeeee bean 
Bre wows 55-58 40-42 28-30 21-23 11-13 Da” <cs¢ucececerksad Mhdesbeewedeesemeteaneae 
10/4 ... 75-78 60-63 50-52 36-38 ead 
12/4 90-95 80-83 60-62 40-43 
16/4 ...130-140 115-120 95-98 .... MAPLE FLOORING 
oo Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
4/4. 42-44 32-34 26-28 18-20 13-15 quete as follows on northern hard 
5/4 . 47-49 37-39 30-32 20-22 15-16 | flooring, f. o. b. cars Cadillac, Mich., 
6 + . 52-54 42-44 35-37 25-27 15-16 First Second 
8-4 . 62-64 52-54 40-42 28-30 15-16 De | hi $50.00 $40.00 
Sort ELM— 
FAS No. 1&sel. No. 2 No. 3 
Wp .. aar2e2e 18-30 is | END DRIED WHITE MAPLE 
v . e* o - a#Jn~ai ~ "ae ao- 
6/4 .... 38-40 25-27 20-22 17-18 Prices on end dried white maple, f. o. b. 
8/4 .... 38-40 27-29 20-22 17-18 | mills, lower Michigan: 
10/4 ... 45-47 35-37 25-27 ane 7 FAS No. 1 & sel. 
12/4... 50-52 40-42 30-32 ie dn ceucehenseevenwuiel $100.00 
Sort MAPLE— ey ere ee 105.00 
FAS Selects No.1 No. 2 No. 3 o/s épiepanesweeenane ewan tart 
ae weak 40-42 30-32 20-22 15-17 12-14 I ee 120.00 
5/4 .... 45-47 36-37 25-27 18-20 13-15 | joyg (iT trite 130.00 
6/4 |||. «50-52 40-42 30-32 20-22 14-16 | 12/4 ceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees : 
8/4 .... 50-52 40-42 30-32 24-26 13-15 
tock ELM— ° ; 
FAS No.1 No.2 No.3 A five line ad costing $1.50 pro- 
/ neces 65-67 40-42 18-20 13-15 ° . 
o/s "t** 90-72 45-47 20-22 15-17 duced eight high-class salesmen for 
’ 75-77 50-52 20-22 16-18 . 
sya. Becks 70-72 25227 18220 an advertiser. REACH the BEST 
10/4 90-92 80-82 50-52 4 . . T 
12/4 .100- 103 90-95 55-57 30-32 | in the INDUSTRY 
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WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Wash. May 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8 
f. o. b. mill, are: 


1x3&4” 
yn 


oO. Made from 1x4” ) 
Bee ERO GENE GIBOD 6 occ kc s ce crcceccews 54% 
Additional discount 

more to car 


Clear Lattice 


Seattle, 


to 18 foot, 


Discount on 
and under 


20. 





Moldings 


10,000 feet 


ee 


5/16” 4 to 16’ 


Prices for 
Cincinnati, 


palachian 





PLAIN WHITE tie 
eae $ 
No. 1 com.&sel. 
No. 2 com..... 
No. 3 com..... 
No. 1 & btr. sd. 

wormy ..... 
, --— S ae. Oe 


PLAIN Rep Oak— 


Serra 55@ 
No. 1 com.&sel. 
No. 2 com..... 


Se. DS GOGE. oss 


CHESTNUT— 
¥F ‘AS Sela iat ohm 


No. 1& btr. Sd. 
WOPTRY .... 
©. 3 COM.2<-- 
Ne. 3 COM...+.. 
PoPLAR— 
Panel & No. 1, 


MAPLE— 


eee 
No. 1 com.&sel. 35¢ 


2 com.... 


May 27, 1933 


APPALACHIAN WOODS 


Ohio, May —Average whole- 
sale prices, carloads, Cincinnati base on Ap- 


“soft texture” 


40@ 


wero 
oo 
999 











cross tie 





; 6x6”. 3”. 6” 
Red oak 





White oak 
Red oak 


CROSS TIES 


Louis, Mo., 
prices prevail f. 


Untreated S'th'n 


” face. 
face.. 
face.. 


and heart 
less than white oak; 
i 15 cents less 


cypress, 20 cents less 


Southern sap pine, 
Dense 





SALES 


Following were average sales prices for southern 





4/4 5/4 
FIGURED Rep GuM-— 

a en) Sa £ i.  ji§«#s#*héesedssenes« 

oS 50.25 
Rep Gum— 

Qtd. FAS.. 58.25@ 61.75 63.25 
No. 1&sel. 35.25@ 37.75 37.25 

Pin. 7s. i: 7 Ore 
No. 1&sel. Be weee Ge fs cceccceees 
No. 3 com. 23.75@ 33.50 ...cccccscers 

Sap GumM— 

Qtd. FAS.. 35.50@ 38.25 40.75@ 44.75 
No. 1&sel. 27.75@ 31.00 28.25@ 32.25 

Pin. FAS 13” 
ae. ae  —§& pvece nee wes 
FAS ..... 31.25@ 42.00 38.75@ 47.50 
No. 1&sel. 27.00@ 32.00 30.25@ 31.75 

No. 2 com.. 21.50@ 23.00 22.25 
Pe wer Fe5e 8 # ——_s_i—s Hw wee Hesees 

Biack GuM— 

> OS eee 
a OS ee ee 

ee ee. ee PP. cig adic eee e's 
No. 1&sel. 24.50@ 26.75 26.50 

TUPELO— 

Pam, Wea... Bee BE.88  cecicccevces 
No. 1&sel. 23.25@ 28.00 ............ 
No. 2 com. 20.50@ 23.00 ..... cece 

CorTrron woop— 

en: .ca0k 4 33.50@ 43.50 .......cceee 

No. 1&sel fF eee 

No. 2 com.. 28.50@ 33.25 28.75 

& eS | i er er 

WHITe Oak— 

Qtd. No. 1 
a eee Cl lS aa ee 

Pin. FAS... 58.50@ 67.75 76.00 
No, 1&sel. 40.25@ 46.50 1.00@ 56.50 
Pee BO, Bee WEEE ecccccokoees 
i es en Pe sso u eae nsnes 


No. 3 com. 22.75 
Sd. wormy 30.75 


6/4 


50.25@ 60.50 


hardwoods 


8/4 


reported 


RED OAK— 
Qtd. No. 1 
& sel. ee 
Pin. FAS.. 
No. 1&sel. 


No. 2 com. ¢ 


MIXED OAK— 


Sd.wormy.. 


PoPLAR— 
Pin, Pnl. & 


wd. No. 1 


Saps 


No. 1 com. 


No. 2-A 


COM. .c«-« 
No. 2-B.. 


AsH— 


Pe swewes 
No. 1&sel... 
No. 2 com.. 


Sort MaPpLe— 
No. 1&sel., 


WHND .. 


BrEECH— 


ee se nese 
No. 1&sel... 
No. 2 com.. 


Sorr ELmM— 


ae isseee 
B. Becwcnns 


WILLOw— 


2) err 


MAGNOLIA— 
FAS 


No. 1&sel. : 


No, 2 com. 


a ea 


HACKBERRY— 


during the 


PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


May 16: 
5/4 


63.00@ 64.00 
45.00 


a 
| 

















SRE Oe EERE 
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Ch 
Sel 
Se] 
Cl 
Cli 


as 
No 
No 


Clr 


the 
Tr: 
has 
ma 
Bel 
exc 
the 
as 
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lowing 
a 
| S'’th'n 
Heart 
Pine 
$1.70 
1.40 
1.18 
1.02 
34 
0 cents 
n cross 
k; sap 
4 


TO ES SO ESTE 


Bridge 
Plank 
$30.00 


Sr iene 


8/4 


TRE 





0 
0 
0 


_ 


0@ ‘38.00 


— 


75 
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ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 


weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine 
mills during the week ended May 20: 
Flooring 
1x3” 1x4” 
Edge grain—Bé&better........$35.00 $33.00 
Flat grain—Bé&better........ 20.00 20.00 
i ee rere rt 17.50 17.50 
ek 2 cscsevedenennsoaaw eee’ 13.50 13.50 
Partition and Siding 
Boston partition, B&better, 1x4”....... $19.50 
Drop siding, B&better, 1x6”............ 19.00 
Finish and Moldings 
Finish, B&better, 1x5&10”........... «+ - $32.00 
Finish, B&better, 5/4x5&10”.........-6- 47.00 
Case and base, 1x5&8”........ccccccces 34.00 
Discount on mouldings, 153” and under. 60% 
1%” ANA OVEL...cccccccccccsecscccce 50% 
Boards and Shiplap 
Boards and shiplap, No. 1, 1x8”........ $16.00 
Boards, No. 2, 1x12”, 10, 18&20’......... 17.00 
Shiplap, No. 2, 1X8”. ....ccccccccesccees 13.00 
Dimension 
Ne. 2, Sa 6, 164- OE TEs cccccccceesens $13.00 
Se fe SS eee 16.00 
oe Ah a ee 20.00 
Wo, 2, 2x 47, 14- ab 16’. cccccccccscees 13.00 
Seis, 2S OG Oe meat dewenwecnss cdc 15.00 
Lath 
Wa: 5, Bama: SC csntecwere 0046s ctweaws $2.85 





OAK FLOORING 


Following are carlot quotations, Memphis 
basis, on oak flooring: 

18x2%” 38x1%” %x2” %x1%” 

Clr. qtd. wht....$80.00 $68.00 $59.00 $46.00 


Clr. qtd. red.. 70.00 60.00 51.00 46.00 
Sel. qtd. wht.... 48.00 44.00 39.00 34.00 
Sel. qtd. red.... 46.00 40.00 39.00 36.00 
Clr. pln. wht.. 48.00 44.00 40.00 36.00 
Cir. pln. red.... 47.00 44.00 40.00 36.00 
el. pin. wht.... 42.00 32.00 37.00 28.00 
el, pln. red.... 42.00 34.00 37.00 30.00 
No. | com. wht.. 32.00 28.00 25.00 24.00 
No. 1 com. red.. 33.00 28.00 25.00 25.00 
a. 3 CG. acacns 16.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 

14%4x2” x1%” x2” 
| ars $64.00 $64.00 $80.00 
OE SS eer 59.00 59.00 70.00 
Se, GUE Wibiccscces -+- 46.00 46.00 54.00 
Pe GO SOG saescccnens 46.00 46.00 54.00 
Cok, Da Wes ssenceens 46.00 42.00 52.00 
ee ee 46.00 42.00 49.00 
Gee, Wk. Welintaas ceicees 42.00 38.00 45.00 
ek SO, SEicanctnccaae 40.00 38.00 42.00 
mS COM. WHE ks cones 29.00 25.00 24.00 
We 3 OOM. TOR. oe ccccccss 27.00 25.00 24.00 
tf ee 16.00 16.00 12.00 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For }}-inch stock, $9; 
for %-inch, $4.50; for %-inch, $5.50. 

Chicago delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For }#-inch stock, $6; 
for %-inch, $3; for %-inch, $3.50. 


WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


_Delivered prices f. 0. b. Wisconsin points: 
No. 1 Hemlock Boards, S1S— 


8’ 10,12&14’ 16’ 





a ee ee eee $23.50 $24.50 $26.50 
SS eee 25.50 26.50 28.00 
ee 26.50 27.50 29.00 
5 OTE a 29.50 30.50 32.00 
ME” escawseanwnn eae 31.50 32.50 34.00 

For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to 


prices on No. 1 boards. 
No. 1 Hemlock Dimension, S1S1E— 


‘ 8, 10,12&14’ 16’ 18&20’ 22&24’ 
PE Niteekwmsqal $26.50 $27.50 $28.50 $30.50 
3 26.00 27.00 28.00 30.00 
a wncvcvev nes 26.00 27.00 28.00 30.00 
2x10” atscndeulatartace ts 30.00 31.00 32.00 34.00 
MN oie ecistwwatoscti 31.00 31.00 32.00 34.00 


For No, 2 dimension, 2x4-, 6- and 8-inch, 
deduct $4 from No, 1 price; for 2x10- and 
12-inch, deduct $5. 


Reduction in Hardwood 
Rates Proposed 


MempPuis, TENN., May 23.—According to 
the announcement of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association, the Cotton Belt Railroad 
has a proposal for the reduction of rough 
material rates between points on the Cotton 
Belt line in Arkansas, Louisiana and Missouri, 
except St. Louis, and also between stations on 
the Cotton Belt line in Texas. The new rates, 
aS proposed, will be a reduction of 1 to 3 cents. 
t 1s announced that if the Cotton Belt pro- 
posal is approved by the Southwestern Freight 
Bureau, it will likely be adopted by other lines, 
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CHARLES E. THOMAS, 61, prominent for 
many years in the lumber industry in Mis- 
souri, died at his country home in St. Louis 
County, Missouri, May 17. He had been ill 
for about a year. Mr. Thomas was a native 
of St. Louis. In 1888 and 1889 he was em- 
ployed by the Russell-Massengale Commis- 
sion Co., and from 1890 to 1896 he served as 
president of the Central Mantel Co. Since 
1896 he has been identified with the hardwood 
lumber business, having been one of the or- 
ganizers of the Thomas & Proetz Co., which 
has offices at 3400 Hall street, St. Louis, and 
operates mills in Arkansas and Texas. He 
was president of Belzoni Hardwood Lumber 
Co., Belzoni, Miss.; Calion Lumber Co., Calion, 
Ark.; Beltex Lumber Co., Maud, Tex.; Bir- 
mingham Sawmill Co., Birmingham, Ala.; 
Naples Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Naples, La. In 
recent years Mr. Thomas also operated a 
realty company under his name, a separate 
enterprise, with offices at 214 No. Vandeven- 
ter Avenue, St. Louis. On April 17, 1893, 
Mr. Thomas married Miss Minnie C. Roose- 
velt (a second cousin of Theodore Roosevelt), 
who, with a son, Edwin Roosevelt Thomas, 
survives. 





ABRAHAM J. ELIAS, 70, for many years 
a leading lumber dealer in Buffalo, N. Y., and 
head of G. Elias & Bro., died at his home on 
May 18, after several months’ illness. He 
was born in Los Angeles, Calif., and came 
to Buffalo in 1881, when he established a 
lumber and coal business with his brother, 
Gabriel, who died on June 6, 1930. They re- 
ceived their business training from their 
father, who operated coal mines at Cameron, 
Pa. The lumber firm was incorporated in 
1914 as G. Elias & Bro., with Gabriel Elias 
as president. On his death his brother suc- 
ceeded him. For several years he had been 
engaged not only in the lumber trade but 
also in the manufacture of airplanes and 
furniture. 

Mr. Elias was a student of government and 
was a Democrat. He was influential in the 
movement which resulted in widening and 
deepening Buffalo River, thus’ eliminating 
flood conditions. In 1931 he was president of 
the Buffalo Lumber Exchange. Surviving are 
his widow, a daughter, of Paris, France, and 
two sisters. 


ROBERT IL. JONES, 54, business analyst 
and former retail lumberman well known in 
Illinois, where he lived many years, died May 
16, at his home in Spokane, Wash., 
after a brief illness. Mr. Jones came 
here five years ago for I. B. Hanks, 
business counselor, with whom he has been 
associated for the last ten years. He was 
a former president of the Illinois retail asso- 
ciation. For twenty years he was with the 
Fred A. Smith Lumber Co., having a long line 
of yards in Illinois, and for fifteen years was 
its secretary and manager. He is survived by 
his widow, a daughter and son in Chicago, 
and two sisters. The Spokane Hoo Hoo club 
adjourned its regular Friday noon meeting 
early and attended his funeral in a body. 


WALTER P. STERLING, 76, treasurer and 
general manager of the Monroe Lumber Co., 
Monroe, Mich., died May 17, following an ill- 
ness of seventeen months. His father was 
a pioneer, who built the first commercial gas 
plant in Michigan, and here Walter P. had 
his first employment. Later he became asso- 
ciated with his brother, William C., sr., in 
organizing the Monroe Manufacturing Co., 
a lumber concern, and he was also engaged 
in the pole business. He loved the outdoors, 
and was especially interested in boating, 
maintaining a summer home at Pointe Aux 
Peaux, on Lake Erie, and was also a great 
reader and student. 


HARRY T. ROEHL, well known east Texas 
lumberman, died in Fort Worth, Tex., on 
May 11. His home was in Lufkin, but he 
had been taken to a hospital in Fort Worth 
for treatment. Until that plant cut out, Mr. 
Roehl was manager of the Lufkin Land & 
Lumber Co., one of the Long-Bell mills, and 
since that time had been associated with the 
Kurth-Zeagler Lumber Co., at White City, 
Tex. He had been closely identified with the 
work of the Texas-Louisiana Mill Managers’ 
Association, of which he served as president 
for one year. The funeral was held from 
the home of Charles F. Roehl, brother of the 
deceased in Fort Worth. 


WILLIAM E. EDDINS, age 55, a resident 
of Slidell, La., died at his sister’s home in 
Barnett, Miss., May 16, after a year’s illness. 
The deceased started his business career with 
the Salmen Brick & Lumber Co., of Slidell, 


and eight years ago consolidated and built a 
chain of creosoting plants into the Gulf Creo- 


soting Co. He served as president of that 
company until its sale to the American Creo- 
soting Co. a few months ago. Survivors in- 
clude his widow, one sister, four brothers, 
and his mother. - 
JOSEPH B. SVOBODA, 42, president and 
general manager of the Svoboda Church Fur- 
niture Co., Kewaunee, Wis., a nationally 
known industry, died at his home in that 
city May 15, following an operation. He was 
born in Kewaunee and was connected with 
furniture firms continuously with the excep- 
tion of an enlistment in the Navy during the 
World War. The Svoboda plant employs a 
force of hand carvers, trained in Bohemia. 
His widow and two children survive him. 


JOHN E. WALSH, of Shreveport, La., for- 
merly comnected with the James E. Stark 
Lumber Co. of Memphis, Tenn., died suddenly 
in his home on May 13. Mr. Walsh was a 
native of Madison, Ind., and moved to Mem- 
phis in 1901. He was with the James E. 
Stark Lumber Co. for many years, and only 
a short time ago moved to Shreveport, where 
he was connected with the Mansfield Hard- 
wood Co. He is survived by one daughter, 
a sister and a brother. 


SAMUEL E. DALTON, 53, president of the 
Melrose Lumber & Supply Co., Okland, Calif., 
which he aided in founding, died May 17 after 
a month’s illness. He was vice president of 
the Eastbay Lumbermen’s Association, and a 
director of the California Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association. His brother Robert has been 
associated with him in the business. They 
came from Tennessee. 





WILLIAM H. SCHNEIDER, 62, proprietor 
of the W. H. Schneider Lumber & Storage 
Co., Canton, Ohio, died May 5. He had been 
a cabinet maker, and installed a planing mill 
at his home, which he built up, organizing 
the above company a number of years ago. 


McINTYRE, 68, of 


WALLACE Fortuna, 
Calif., died May 11. He was born at Nor- 


wood, Mich., and moved to California 46 years 
ago. His son Parker has been associated 
with him in operating a shingle mill. 


HYLAS MORRIS, 68, manager Danner Lum- 
ber Co., Miami, Ind., and residing at Kokomo, 
was fatally injured when his automobile col- 
lided with a street car and died May 1. 


EVANS ROGERS DARLINGTON, of Pasa- 
dena, Calif., who until twelve years ago had 
been a resident of St. Louis, Mo., died at his 
home May 15. 


LUTHER CALDWELL SMITH, who for- 
merly operated the Smith Lumber Co., at 
Manchester, Ohio, died May 9 at his home 
in Portsmouth, of pneumonia. 

7. i 


NOBLE, 76, president of Kenyon- 


‘Noble Lumber Co., Bozeman, Mont., died May 


7 of pneumonia, which developed following 
injuries recently received. 





W. J. DRISKELL, 55, formerly manager 
of the Fullerton-Stuart lumber yard at 
Wagoner, Okla., died May 3. 


ALFRED ROGERS, 34, lumber retailer and 
contractor at Crockett, Tex., ended his own 
life recently. 


WILLIAM W. ATHERTON, 74, 
Atherton Lumber Co., Anderson, 
cently passed away. 


president 
Ind., re- 


T. O. EVANS, 64, who operated a sawmill 
and planing mill at Maxton, N. C., died sud- 
denly May 3. 





Dr. Gitpert N. Lewis, dean of the school of 
chemistry of the University of California, who 
is conducting a study of the life-habits of ter- 
mites, answers the question as to how such tiny 
insects can digest wood, by saying, in effect, 
that they pass along the actual work of diges- 
tion to microscopic parasites which inhabit the 
bodies of the termites. These parasitic organ- 
isms digest the wood after the termite has 
swallowed it, producing therefrom a substance 
on which the termite subsists. Dr. Lewis has 
made pictures, by microscopic photography, 
showing these parasites working inside their 
hosts, converting the wood swallowed into a 
substance upon which the life of the termite 
itself is systained, 
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Incorporations 


Birmingham—Stringfellow Lumber 
Co., owned and operated by E. D. Stringfellow as 
wholesaler, manufacturer and retailer with yards 


ALABAMA 


at* Tuscaloosa and Rickwood, has been _ incor- 
porated under the same name by E. D. and E. L. 
Stringfellow and A. M. Abernathy. 


ARKANSAS Fayetteville—Ozark Post & Hard- 
wood (Inc.) organizing. 

Texarkana—Standard Lumber Co. (Inc.); 
Old concern. 


CONNECTICUT. New Britain—Loewenthal-Mc- 
Kenna Lumber Co. Hugh 8S. McKenna, 106 Harri- 
son St., interested. 

GEORGIA. Savannah—Coastal 
$25,000. B. B. Love interested. 


ILLINOIS Chicago—Huss Lumber Co.; 
sale cypress lumber 
land Building 

Chicago—Ben Lautenslager (Inc.) 5838 N. Craw- 


$10,000. 


Lumber Ca.: 


whole- 
Temporary office, 931 Mid- 


ford Ave.;. $50,000. Old concern 
INDIANA Crown Point—Henderlong Lumber 
Co Old concern. 


Evansville 
Old concern 


KENTUCKY. Covington—Tate Builders’ Supply 
Co.; $25,000. Robert S. and J. Waller Tate of 
Danville, and Dorothy Poe Tate, Covington, In- 
terested 

Harrodsburg—Royalty-Keightley 
$3,900. G. M. Royalty interested. 

Lexington-——Lexington Stave Co.; 


A-One Building Materials Co. (Inc.). 


Lum er Ca: 


$15,000. Matt 


M. Clay, jr., interested, 
MASSACHUSETTS. Boston, Brookline and Cam- 
bridge—Fuller Lumber Stores (Inc.), 550 Western 


Ave. (Brighton); retail. 
Salem—Dixo Refractories (Inc.); 
rials. James E. Dick, 89 Porter St., Somerville, 
Mass., interested 
Webster—Trull Coal & Lumber Co.; 
Winchendon—J. 
old concern. 
NEBRASKA 
corporated under same name 
Craven, president; Charles D 
president; Charles G. 


building mate- 


$10,000. 
Davenport & Son (Inec.); 


Osceola—Osceola Lumber Co. in- 
$40,000. G. W. 
Greenwood, vice 
Greenwood, secretary-treas- 


urer 
Syracuse—Syracuse Fuel & Lumber Co.; $20,000. 
John D. Anderson, Rue H. and B, K. Frans, in- 


corporators 

NEW JERSEY Vineland—Vineland Lumber & 
Coal Co.; $50,000 Wilbert C. Garton interested. 

NEW YORK Brooklyn—Schwerdtle & Gaskin 
(Inc.); $10,000. Thomas M. Gaskin, 602 East 43rd 
St.. interested. 

Mt. Vernon—<Acorn 
Irving Cohen, 2104 
City, interested. 

Richmond—Pioneer Lumber Corporation: $20,000, 
Incorporators: Samuel Anderson, 430 E. 65th St.. 
New York City: Meyer Weiss, 314 Hart St., Brook- 
lyn, and Kathryn Lawlor, 661 Hancock St., Brook- 
yn 

NORTH CAROLINA Charlotte—Sweeney Lum- 
ber Co.; $100,000. F. A. McCleneghan interested. 
General lumber manufacturing business. 


Lumber & Molding Co.: 
Bronx Park E., New York 


Concord—Cline & Moose Co.; 
cern. 

New Bern—Slater Lumber Co.; $25,000. Old 
concern known as J. E. Slater, who is an incor- 
porator. 


OREGON. St. 


$25,000. Old con- 


Helens—Thompson Lumber & 


Piling Co.; sawmill and logging. M. E. Lawson 
interested. 
TEXAS. Houston—Royal Oak Stave Co.; $16,000. 


J. Blumenthal interested. 

WISCONSIN. Appleton—Knoke Lumber Co. in- 
corporated under same name. Retail and whole- 
sale 

Milwaukee—Milwaukee Millwork Co. 


New Ventures 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—Alabama Housewreck- 
ing & Supply Co. entered retail lumber business. 
Yards are at 914 North 19th St. and Frisco R. R. 

CALIFORNIA. Alhambra—Cosbey Building Ma- 
terlal Co., 1526 W. Main St. Del Cosbey, proprietor. 

Los Angeles—Pacific Coast Floor Co., 1800 Menlo 
Ave.; hardwood floor business. Claude Leo Lane, 
jr., Manager. 

OHIO. Galion—Galion Mill & Cabinet Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Oklahoma City—T. J. Stewart 
Lumber Co. opening retail lumber yard at 2912 
West 39th St. 

VIRGINIA. Tappahannock—Tappahannock Mill- 
ing Co.; contractor and planing mill. George T. 
Boughan, proprietor. 

WASHINGTON. Blaine—Colum>ia Lumber Co. 
opening retail lumber business in Wilder & Mont- 
fort Building on H St. Headquarters at 3903 Uni- 
versity Way, Seattle. 


WISCONSIN. Dorchester—A. J. Premeau; retail. 


Business Changes 


CALIFORNIA Corcoran—Hayward Lumber & 
Investment Co. sold to King Lumber Co. 


GEORGIA Millen—Millen Lumber Co. partner- 
ship dissolved. L. B. Frye has retired and Wiley 
Wasden will continue the business under the old 
name. 

Thomasville—M. Bracey and son, Neel Bracey, 
have acquired the milling and millwork plant of 
the Thomasville Variety Works. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Veneer Lumber & Ply- 
wood Co.: M, H. Ingalls, president, sold his inter- 
est 

IOWA. Farmington—Farmington Lumber Co.; 
Mrs. Lilllan Ware bought interest of W. M. Mc- 
Intosh. 

MASSACHUSETTS Worcester—Henry H. Dyke 
Lumber Co., 701 West Boylston St... sold to new 
company Known as the Dyke Lumber Co 

NEBRASKA. Syracuse—Anderson & Frans suce 
ceeded by Syracuse Fuel & Lumber Co. 

OHIO. Lorain—Black River Lumber Co, taken 
over by Peter Kuntz Co., Dayton, Ohio, and incor- 
porated as Black River Lum>er & Supply Co.; cap- 
ital $20,000. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Lumber Co 


Plankinton—Noble & Raesly 
partnership dissolved Evon Raesly 








SHAY POWER...... 


Western Sales: 


Lima Locomotive Works, 


Why It Is a Profitable Investment 


Mr. H. C. Hammack, PACIFIC Coast Type Shay Locomotives are 


Incorporated, 
1932 First Ave., South, 
Seattle, Wash. 


sturdy, reliable and keep operating and main- 
tenance costs low. They’re the most dependable 


locomotives you can buy because they are built 


Southern Representative: 


Woodward, Wight & Co 


especially to meet the requirements of logging 
service. Write for complete details. 


Lia. ~ LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


Howard Avenue at 
Constance S‘reet, 
New Orleans, La. 


-& 


Incorporated 


LIMA,OHIO - SalesOffice:60 E.42nd St., New York,N.Y. 
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assumes ownership of Plankinton 
Noble of Carthage yard. 

TEXAS. Bishop—South Texas Lumber Co. stock 
sold to Bishop Lumber Co., with headquarters at 
’. H. Norris Lumber Co., Houston. The South 
Texas company retains the buildings and property, 

Mount Pleasant—Mount Fleasant Building Sup- 
ply Co, changed name to Denman Building Sup. 
ply Co. 

Stratford—-Stratford Lumber Co. stock sold to 
Foxworth-Galbraith Co., with headquarters at 
Amarillo. 

WISCONSIN. Hortonville— Emil C.  Diestler 
Lumber Co. succeeded by R. E. Fietler Lumber & 
Fuel Co. 

West De Pere—Standard Lumber & Millwork 
Co. succeeded by De Pere Lumber & Fuel Co. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ARKANSAS. Dermott—W. B. Bynum Cooperage 
Co. will rebuild its stave and heading plant de- 
stroyed by fire several months ago. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Button Planing 
Mill, 39 Sheridan St., opened by R. J. Button, 
formerly with Button & Manning Planing Mill. 

TENNESSEE. Lenoir City—J. L. Saylors, man- 
ager, announces the immediate opening of a stave 
plant here. 

Oneida—William H. Coleman Co. will open a 
stave mill about May 30, using a part of the Ver- 
dun plant of the Tennessee Lumber & Coal Co, 
for the plant. The mill will have a capacity of 
5,000 staves daily. 

Tullahoma—The Lannom Manufacturing Co. let 
contract for $30,000 baseball bat manufacturing 


plant. : 
Casualties 


LOUISIANA. Anacoco—Bradshaw Coal & Lum- 
ber Co. sawmill destroyed by $10,000 fire. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Holly § Hill—Holly Hill 
Lumber Co. mill boiler room and engine room de- 
stroyed by fire; loss about $10,000. Planing mill 
and 5,000,000 feet of lumber in yard saved. 


yard and Seth 











Trade-Mark Department 


Conducted by National Trade-Mark Co., 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


We have arranged with the National 
Trade-Mark Co. to conduct this department. 
Trade-marks below have recently been passed 
for publication by the United States Patent 
Office and are in line for early registration 
unless opposition is filed. For further infor- 
mation address National Trade-Mark Co. 

As an additional service to its readers, this 
journal gladly offers to them an advance 
search, free of charge, on any mark they may 
contemplate adopting or registering. You 
may communicate with the editor of this de- 
partment, or send your inquiry direct to the 
National Trade-Mark Co., stating that you 
are a reader of this journal. 

LUMBER 

Can-Tim. Ser. No. 325,207. The British 
Columbia Lumber & Shingle Manufacturers 
(Ltd.), Vancouver, B. C. For wooden beams, 
doors, flooring, laths, moldings, planks, poles, 
railway ties, scantling, shutters, siding, and 
parquetry; paving and building blocks, com- 
posite sheets of wood, ready-cut houses, 
sashes and sash frames, wooden shingles, 
studding, etc. ete. 

Feweraft. Ser. No. 328,601. Frost Lumber 
Industries (Inc.), Shreveport, La. For lumber. 

C R A. Ser. No. 329,255. California Red- 
wood Association, San Francisco, Calif. For 
lumber. 

Ankoroke, and picture of an anchor. Ser. 
No. 328,514. William Dixon Smith, Parkers- 
burg, W. Va. For lumber. 

Tenn. Ser. No. 319,963. Bristol Door & 
Lumber Co., Bristol, Va. For doors, door 
frames, window frames, moldings, columns, 
newels, newel posts, balusters, stair work, 
corner blocks, thresholds, shelving, flooring, 
ceiling, lumber and millwork. 

Austral. Ser. No. 325,133. Austral Window 
Co., Augusta, Me., and New York City. For 
doors and sliding and folding partitions. 

ROOFINGS 

Premiers. Ser. No. 298,660. Charles E. Put- 
man, Seattle, Wash. For wooden shingles. 

Mohawkstonne. Ser. No. 324,819. Creo- 
Dipt Co. (Inc.), North Tonawanda, N. Y. For 
shingles of wood and asphalt and composli- 
tion of asphalt and other fireproof material. 

Pioneer Roc-Wood Shingles. Ser. No. 309, 
174. Pioneer Paper Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
For wooden shingles protected with bitu- 
minous coating compositions. 

FLOORINGS 

Cellized. Ser. No. 325,892. 
Flooring (Inc.), Memphis, Tenn. 
blocks for floors and the like. 

Economy. Ser. No. 326,423. 
facturing Co., Johnson City, 
wooden flooring. 

Artwood, in the color brown. Ser. No. 306, 
127. Bradley Lumber Co. of Arkansas, Wal- 
ren, Ark. For flooring material made of 
wood, such as flooring strips, inlaid piece 
and the like. 


Cellized Oak 
For wood 


Harris Mantw- 
Tenn, For 


















